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For the Companion. 


A WILD RIDE. 


“Sairy! Sairy Ann! Sairy Ann Elizabeth!” 
with a strong emphasis on the final syllable. 

The voice proceeded from a head half-buried in | 
the folds of a heavy, home-made counterpane. } 

“Comin’, pap, comin’ !’’ answered the girl; and 
hurrying across the sanded floor, she bent over | 
the sick man, ‘“chirked” up the pillows, and | 
smoothed his long gray hair. 

‘‘’Pears like I'm powerful weak feelin’.” 

“Yas, pap, yer don’t eat nothin’,” sighed the | 
girl; 


| suasive voice, at the same time drumming on the 


“if yer could only think of somethin’ 
yer wanted.” 

“]T’ve a hankerin’ arter pone-bread baked outen 
Cove meal. This yer mounting corn aint no 
*count no how.” 

“Yas, pap.” 

“Them Hawkenses haint paid me fer the 
tan-bark I skinned last spring,’ continued 
the old man. ‘They mought pay ye, Sairy ; 
leastwise Bud mought.” 

“Yas,” and her face reddened like the 
buds of the mountain maple. ‘He’d a done 
paid hit long ’go if that air clay-bank hadn’t 
caved in.” 

“Can’t yer go this arternoon? He mought 
pay hit, an’ then ye could get a turn at the 
mill.” 

“Why, hit aint long till candle-light! the 
sun’s more’n two hours past the noon- 
crack,” and she opened the south door and 
pointed to the noon-mark on the floor already 
deep in shadows. 

“Ye aint afeared, be ye, Sairy 

“No; but hit’s more’n seven miles round 
by Deer Head Cove, and the trail is mighty 
scatterin’ now, with the leaves a-blowin’ 
every which way. I can’t go this evenin’, 
pap.” 

‘“‘My heart’s sot on’t, Sairy, an’ yer the 
only one to do fer the ole man now. Jest 
tuck in the kivers, an’ then be as peart as ye 
can *bout goin’.” 

She hastened through the entry to the 
cookroom, and sank wearily into a straight- 
backed, splint-bottomed chair. Before her 
yawned an open-mouthed stick chimney. 
The fire was nearly out, and the half-burned 
logs had fallen on the hearth. Mechanically 
she put the chunks together, and brushed the 
uneven hearth with a sage-broom; and then 
began combing her long, wavy hair. 

Overhead hung rows of sausages, dressed 
in their corn-husk gowns; and looped over 
these were strings of dried apples and pump- 
kin. On the left was a doorless cupboard, in 
which gleamed some blue-flowered dishes 
ranged in military rows. 

On the right stood a loom, at which a woman 
sat busily throwing the shuttle, her head and face 
hidden by an indigo-colored sun-bonnet. With | 
every click of the shuttle came a puff of tobacco- 
smoke, and the weaver’s form kept time with the 
sley as she battened up the web. 

“Mother!” 

The sun-bonnet turned and showed a face 
wrinkled and tired, but lighted by a pair of kindly 
gray eyes. ‘‘Wall?” she answered, at the same 
time removing the pipe from ber mouth and puffing 
out a cloud of smoke. 

“Pap wants me to go to Deer Head Cove and 
get a grist o’ Cove meal.” 

At this Mrs. Martin rose, pushed back the 
weaver’s bench, and sat down facing her daugh- 
ter 

*Sairy,” she said, decidedly, ‘‘we can’t ax them 
Grays any favors; they haint the favorin’ kind. 
Thar’s nary cent in the house, and thar’s no eggs 
’ceptin’ three dozing, and ye’ll have to change 
them fer coffee at the store.” 

“I’m goin’ ter try ter git that money the 
Hawkenses have been owin’ of us fer tan-bark 
ever since last spring,” said the girl, emphasizing 
every word with a jerk of her glossy braid. 

‘Taint no use; Lige Hawkens is mighty onary 
since he’s taken to peach-brandy. Time was he 
"peared mighty friendly, an’ was a-speculatin’ 
"bout you an’ Bud. Howsomever, that air clay- 


| 


5 
>”? 


| 


bank kind er turned his head, an’ made him feel 
mighty bigity.” 

During this conversation Sara had changed her 
dress, and was now tying her bonnet, while her 
mother packed the eggs in a poke with salt. 

“Good-by, mother; shall I bring ye a calico 
gownd or some store-thread outen the Hawkenses’ 





| eyes 


| Mountains. 
| her oldest boy was clearing up a farm, and even 





down the path to the bars. 
“Cope! Cope! Cope Nan!” she called, in a per- 





top rail. A whinny answered from the wood-lot, | 
and soon a spirited sorrel colt came running up 
with arched neck and distended nostrils. She put 
forth her hand and coaxingly stroked the long, 
glossy face. Then, grasping the fore-lock, she 
led the colt to the stable, out of which both re- 
appeared, the animal saddled and bridled, the girl 
holding up a long cotton riding-skirt. 

She nimbly climbed the horse-block, and after 
carefully adjusting the poke of eggs, started down 
the ridge, and soon disappeared in the brown, 
leafless forests. 


| 



























from the 
western _ light, 
long after her daughter was lost 
to view, gazing wistfully at the 
blue, shadowy rim of the distant Cumberland 
Somewhere in their purple depths 


now, while one hand shaded her eyes, the other 
was in her pocket grasping a letter from him, a 
bragging, manly epistle as full of good cheer as it 
was of bad spelling. With a sigh she left the 
door and went back to her weaving. 

The sun was hanging like a brazen disk on the 
leaden vault of the sky, its lower rim hidden by 
the mountain’s zigzag crest and fringed by the tall, 
gaunt trees, when Sara Martin drew rein before 
the Hawkens’s door-yard. Half-a-dozen hounds 
ran out to meet her, followed leisurely by a young 
man dressed in ‘‘store-clothes.” 

He approached in an easy, courteous way. 

“Good-eyenin’, Miss Sara; won't ye light?” 
and he proceeded to open the gate. 

“No, thank you,” slowly replied the girl; ‘I 
came ter see Squire Hawkens on business. Is he 
ter home ?” 

‘“‘No—yes—that is J ’tend to things now,” the 
young man answered. ‘Pap, he’s—wall—he’s 
not hisself. Can I do anything fer ye ?” 

“T came,’ she stammered, ‘‘to see if I could get 
that money he’s been owin’ of us fer tan-bark.” 

Bud Hawkens’s face, deeply tanned as it was, 
glowed with a sudden color, for he had an honest, 
manly pride that hated equivocation and delay. 

“Didn’t father pay him long ’go ?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘I wouldn’t have axed 
fer hit, but father hasn’t been like hisself since the 
tree fell on him last fall.” 
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money ?” Then, laughing, she turned and walked| ‘I’m mighty sorry, Miss Sara; I thought ’twas | 


paid last year,” and taking out his wallet he 
handed her ten dollars. ‘‘That is the amount, I 
reckon.” 

An awkward silence followed, while she put 
away the money; then, as a sharp gust of moun- | 
tain wind struck them, he began to insist that she | 
should come into the house. ‘‘Hit’s gittin’ late; 
ye must stay all night. Mother’ll be powerful | 
proud to see ye.” 

“T’m jest ez much obleeged, but I can’t stay ;” 
and bidding him “good-evenin’,” she turned the 
horse’s head homeward. 


Horse and rider soon 
left the main road, and struck into a well-heaten | 
bridle-path. The low, overhanging branches in- | 


| terlaced each other, and constant care was needed 
Mrs. Martin stood in the doorway, shading her | to keep them out of her face. 


The trail grew 
more and more rough, till before long she 
was compelled to dismount and make her 
way on foot through the dense bushes. 
*“Thar!’’ she exclaimed, at last, ‘‘we’ve 
saved a mile,” and she led the panting colt 
out into the open road. 
She was now again going directly away 
from home. Be- 





hind her rose the 
mountains, while 


MISS SARA.” 


“GOOD EVENIN’, 


before her stretched a picturesque valley, broken by 
ridges and woodlands. The road turned abruptly 
along the ridge, and stopped face to face with an 
old mill. The wheels were still. Even the miller’s 
chickens had an air of “‘no grist to-day.” A man 
leaned out of the half-door, listening to the sound 
of the approaching horse. 

“No grinding ter-day,” he muttered to himself; 
“the mill’s gittin’ fixed.” In fact, that was the 
condition of affairs five days out of the week. 

““Good-evenin’, Miss Sara; can’t grind ter-day, 
the mill’s bein’” 


“I want ter buy some meal,” she interrupted; | 


“*bout half a bushel; an’ I’m in a mighty 


| hurry.” 


The miller came forward and helped her down, | 


| then entering the mill, soon reappeared with the 


meal. 
“Yer don’t aim ter go home ter-night?” he 
questioned. ‘‘Hit’s gittin’ late, and the wolves 


| hev been powerful oudacious-like fer the last week. 


Killed more’n half o’ Bill Larkin’s sheep, an’ tuck 


| arter Bob Jones t’other night jist fernent the Gap. 


Better not go up the mounting ter-night.” 
“But I must. Father’s been ailin’ fer a long 
time, an’ he’s took a notion fer Cove meal. B’sides, 


he’d be that worried, hit’ u’d bring on the fever | 


agin if I didn’t come, and mother’d be scared 
mos’ to death. Could ye lend me a lantern ?” 

‘I haint got un, nor no pine knotses, nor nuthin’. 
Green ’u’d go with ye if he was to home. Ye 


| better stay.” 


She hesitated. It would be a dark, moonless 


night. Black clouds were banked high in the 
west, and already it was growing dusk. Even 
now the soughing of the wind through the pines 
sounded ominous of a storm. But she resisted the 
temptation to abandon her duty. 

“No, I can’t stay; but I never was away from 
home in the night before by my lone self,” and, in 
spite of her determination, there was an almost 
childish desolation in her voice. 

“They oughtn’t ter let ye start so late if ye had 
ter git back ter-night!” grumbled the miller, 
while he deftly and securely fastened the meal at 
the back of the saddle. 

‘“‘We didn’t know the old trail was all choked 
up with a windfall o’ trees, and hit tuck me a 
heap longer ter come round by the Gap.” 

Sara rode away from the mill in a state of 
nervous excitement amounting almost to terror. 
Long-forgotten stories of ‘‘sperits’’ and floating 
lights came thronging into her mind. She remem- 
bered some Indian graves which must be passed 
on the way where more than one belated neighbor 
had seen ‘tharnts” and heard ‘quare, sperity”’ 
sounds. The very air seemed full of evil sugges- 
tions. 

The night grew blacker and blacker, till she 
could not even see the horse’s head. Her teeth 
chattered, and a deathly chill benumbed her 
limbs. One hand rested on the warm shoulder of 
the colt, and she could feel the play of the mus- 
cles. At intervals the horse shied, and in her ter- 
ror she was more than once near being thrown off. 
No sound broke the silence save the clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs. 

Thus three miles were passed, and the road, 
winding over the foot-hills, became broken and 
abrupt, besides being obstructed here and there by 
fallen trees. The filly travelled more slowly, and 
stopped frequently to rest. As the ascent of the 
mountain began, the horse stumbled 
in the darkness, and Sara dis- 
mounted, drew her arm through the 
bridle, and led the way. She pushed 
forward slowly and painfully, now 
reaching out to feel some familiar 
object, now climbing over a pros- 
trate tree-trunk, or going around its 
bushy top. 

At a point about half way up the 
mountain a wet-weather stream ran 
into the trail, and for some distance 
kept along with it. The purling of 
the water soothed her nerves; her 
fears vanished, and she advanced 
boldly. But very soon her clothing 
was drenched,—for the brook had 
worn deep hollows here and there, 
into which she could not help step- 
ping, —while her feet were sadly 
bruised in her stumblings amongst 
the sharp stones. Up she climbed 
higher and higher, watching eagerly 
for a turn in the path, till suddenly 
she tripped and fell, with her whole 
weight upon one wrist. 

Dizzy, half-stunned and in excruciating pain, 
she lay for a few moments upon the stones; then, 
with great effort, she bathed her face, bound up her 
wrist, staggered to her feet, and rested her head 
on the colt’s shoulder. 

““We’r lost, Nan! we’r lost!” 

The filly rubbed her hand responsively, but 
kept stepping backward. 

“Oh, you think we are too far up, Nan, do 
you?” 

She tied the bridle to a low bush, and started 
down the brook, anxiously feeling of the tree- 





trunks, one after another, till at last her hand 
rested upon the familiar blaze of three notches. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed ; then she counted 
her steps back to the horse, and, with much urg- 
ing, led it down, carefully re-counting her steps, 
meanwhile, lest she should lose the blazed tree. 

“This is the last step; hit must be near here.” 
She tried to put forth her hand. A cry of pain 
escaped her lips: ‘‘It is broken!” 

She took the bridle in her teeth, and groped in 
the darkness with the other hand. 

‘Here hit is!” 

At this place the trail crossed the bed of the 
stream. She knelt down and crept along for sev- 
eral rods, eagerly fumbling among the dead leaves 

in search of the beaten path. At length the way 
became definite. 

“We're at the long turn!” she muttered, and, 
| regaining her feet, she hurried on. Nan followed 
| reluctantly, pulling at the bridle with loud snuf- 
| fing and snorting. 


” 
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“Come, Nan, come!” Sara coaxed; but the | 
animal held back. 

“Thar, Nan, soh She put forth her hand. 
The horse trembled violently. The ears were 
drawn forward in‘intense listening. She, too, lis- 
tened, and heard the short, sharp barking of a | 
fox, and then the low, ominous howl of distant 
wolves. 

One thought took instant possession of Sara’s 
mind: If she could only gain the top of the moun- 
tain, where the land stretched away for miles in 
undulating swells, there was still a chance of 
escape. She used every possible means to urge 
the filly forward, but the panic-stricken creature, 
like a frightened child, only pressed back the 
more closely upon her, as if seeking protection in 
her presence. There was nothing left but for the 
girl to take the lead, and coax the horse after her, 
step by step. 

Minutes passed like hours, but at last the sum- | 
mit was gained. Here their course shifted, so | 
that the barking of the wolves sounded no longer | 
in front of them, as had hitherto been the case, 
and the colt was now ready enough to advance. 

With the greatest difficulty the poor girl, dis- 
abled and exhausted, managed to get into the | 
saddle, and away they went, with the wolves in | 
full cry behind them. 

It was a fearful race, the starving pack every | 
moment gaining upon the filly. There is yet a 
quarter of a mile to the river, and at last the | 
rocky bank is reached, and girl and colt plunge 
into the dark and rapid current. 

‘The firelight gleamed from the “shelter” win- | 
dow, and the open door showed the form of Mrs. 
Martin peering out into the darkness. 

“She’s coming, pap, she’s coming!” 

The girl struggled toward the house, and threw 
herself down upon the big stone step. 

“Thank God, yer safe!’ ejaculated the old 
man, as he came tottering to the doorway, his 
trembling fingers catching at the wall for support. 
“Thank God, yer safe!” He had no voice to say 
more. 

The girl was safe, although how it had come 
about she could never tell. The poor filly, terri- 
fied and exhausted, had been unable to make the | 
bank, but she herself had somehow got on shore, | 
snatched, as if by miracle, out of the very jaws | 


of death. SmirH Howarp Browne. 





—+or— 
TURN THE PICTURE. 
There is no human being 
With so wholly dark a lot, 


t 
But the heart by turning the picture 
May find some sunny spot. 
—Phebe Cary. 


— 
| 
For the Companion. | 


DR. FAIRMAN. 


As Dr. Fairman was crossing the network of 
tracks beyond the Central station, his attention | 
was arrested by the tall, athletic figure 
of a young man engaged in unloading 
some freight-cars. He was two or 
three and twenty, perhaps, with heavy 
jaws, a suspiciously red face, and close- 
ly cropped yellow hair. 

Dr. Fairman expe- 
rienced a slight feeling 
of envy, as the young 
fellow hoisted the 
heavy boxes from the 
car to the dray with 
little apparent effort, 
every motion of his 
body betraying, to the 
experienced eye of the 
surgeon, its suppleness 
and vigor. He passed 
on with a half sigh, for 
his intense spirit had 
fashioned itself a re- 
fined and delicate 
body, never quite 
ready to respond to 
the intelligence within, 
and for a moment he 
coveted the perfect. 
physical equipment of 
the young laborer. 

His carriage waited 
for him in a side street, 
and he had just en- 
tered it when his name 
was shouted from the 
direction of the rail- 
way station, and aman 
came running toward 
him. 

**Hello, doctor!” he cried. 
There’s a man crushed out here!” 

He sprang from the carriage and hastily retraced 
his steps. Some instinct warned him that the 
victim was the young athlete. It was even so. 
The man had slipped and fallen backward from 
the car, a heavy box had crushed him, and he lay 
bleeding profusely and unconscious. 

Under Dr. Fairman’s supervision, he was re- 
moved to his cottage home, where for weeks he 


“Come back! 


| filled with moral sanative power. While he healed 
the wounds of the body, he probed the soul of 


|minute. You didn’t know him? 
| was a face like his, so gentle and still, like a deep 
| lake. 


strength. Before the accident he had been a dis- 
sipated rowdy, earning fair wages, but always out 
of funds before pay-day. There was not much of 
him but brawn and bone, and a kind of dogged 
honesty which gained for him the reputation of 
being ‘‘square” among his boon companions. 
Goodness is contagious, and Dr. Fairman was 


this man, if haply he might touch some respon- 
sive chord. 

His intuitions were so keen that he was rarely 
at fault even with complex natures; with subtle 
delicacy, as fine as the touch of his hand was 
light, he struck the one sound fibre in Sam’s 
nature so gently, so truly, that the work of moral 
restoration was done before the patient was aware 
of a beginning. Sam shall tell how Dr. Fairman 


| made a man of him. 


“The first thing I sensed after the accident was 
Dr. Fairman, and I just caught his face for a 
There never 


Dark blue eyes that looked through you; 
didn’t stab, you know—just saw. He never 
talked much, but somehow only to see him was 
company. No use to try to tell what he did for 
me, over and above what he was bound to do as a 
doctor. "Twas just everything! 

‘“‘When I begun to mend, I worried about the 


| expense, and I asked him how long I should have 
| to lay by. 


«*A4 year, Sam,’ he said. 

‘But I can’t,’ I said. ‘I haven’t cost father a 
cent before, since I was fifteen. Do try and hurry 
me up, doctor!’ 

“You see I thought he could do anything he 
wanted to. 
looks, and said, ‘Had you no money when you 
were injured ?” 

** ‘Not a cent,’ says I. 


“*A big, strong fellow like you must have | 


earned good wages. 
money ?” 

* ‘Spent it,’ I says, ‘like other fellows.’ 

‘Had you any debts ? 

“No, sir,’ I said, squarely. ‘I don’t spend 
money till I earn it.’ 

“He sat quite still awhile, thinking. Then he 
said, ‘Sam, you must make up your mind to be 
idle a year, if you are to be of any use in the 
world afterward. As an honest man, you should 
have saved something for this disaster. But never 


What did you do with your 


mind now; our present business is to let nature | 


make a sound man of you again.’ 

“The year was fully up before I earned a cent. 
Then I got a place as switchman, and went round 
to Dr. Fairman’s office for his bill. 


“How well I remember that office! Two large 


| rooms in the old Cass mansion; nice chairs and 


sofas and carpets; books, books, cases full all 
along the walls, and pictures and busts. But that 
pale man was worth 
all the rest. 

““Sit down, 
Sam,’ he said, ‘and 
tell me about your- 
self.’ 

“So I told about 
my place and the 
wages and asked 
for his bill. 

“<«T shall charge 
you three hundred 
dollars, Sam. Of 
course you cannot 
pay at once, but 
you can spare ten 
dollars a month, 
can’t you? 

“ *EKasy,’ says I. 
‘But it will be over 
two years before 
you get your pay 
at that rate. Tl 
better it and pay 
twice ten.” 

“He thought a 
minute and shook 
his head. ‘No, ten 






\ 


day of the month 
at this hour. I 


you don’t 
work.’ 


‘*He shook hands 
with me as he did every month for two years and a 
Rain or shine I never missed the hour. He 
would make me sit down and tell how I got along 
and what I was doing out of work-hours, although 
he was. such a great doctor that every minute was 
He looked so pleased 
when I told him I was learning book-keeping, 
that I took to reading evenings, more to have it to 
It was a 


half. 


| worth a mint of money. 


tell him than because I cared about it. 


boys and have a lark, but I dursent, and I got in| ‘‘W’en de w’ite men seed I downed him, I got 
the way of skipping most things that’s bad. I’d | holp frum dem. Dat crazy man wuz a big feller 
just say to myself: ‘It’s all right, doctor,’ and I|—a heap larger dan I wuz. I wuz strong in dem 
could shunt any kind of deviltry. times.” 

‘Well, the last month came and I went to the; Uncle Perry mopped his forehead with a hand- 
office clean down-hearted. It just broke my heart | kerchief of a sanguinary hue, and looked at me 
to cut loose from the doctor. I really thought the | searchingly to see if I was duly impressed by his 
ground must be glad because his shadow fell on| prowess. I expressed my admiration in such un- 
it. | qualified terms as to make the corners of the old 


He give me one ot his long, keen | 


isenough. Bring it 
to me on the first 


want to keep an 
eye on you for 
awhile to see that 
over- 


‘**Here’s the last of my debt,’ I said, as I gave 


pened to me was getting smashed up.’ 

““*Why so?’ he asked, as he took the bill in 
his thin, white fingers. 

‘***T was a drunken fool before and now I’m a 
sober man. It wasn’t the accident, either. It’s 
you, Dr. Fairman. I can’t do the things I used 


You wanted to 
make sure of me 
long enough to 
save me. Nobody 
but you would 
have thought of 


that way, or taken 
the trouble, either,’ 
and I aint ashamed 
to say I got out my 
handkerchief right 
then and there. 
“There came a 
light to his eyes and 
on his face a kind 
of sunshine good to 
see. He opened a 
drawer of his desk 
and took out 2 ro! 
of bills to which Le 
added the ten I had 
just given him, and 
thrust the money 
in my hand. 
“¢*There, Sam,” 
| he said, ‘is the three 
|hundred dollars. 
| Deposit it in the 
savings bank and 
| add ten to it every month. You have proved that 
| you areaman. Good-night.’ 
‘He gently hustled me out, and before I had 
fairly taken it in I was on the street. 
| “I put the money in the bank because he told 
me to and I add ten to it every month to ‘honor 
his memory, for I saw him for the last time that 
night. He died suddenly at Easter and the whole 
city mourned for him, for there isn’t a street where 
you can’t hear just such stories of his wise and 
wonderful goodness.” 





Lucy L. Strout. 
—__—~+or—_____—_ 


For the Companion. 


UNCLE PERRY IN A BALLOON. 


Uncle Perry was sitting on the back steps of 
the kitchen, indulging in the meditative pleasure 
of a pipe. He wore an old felt hat, the crevices 
of which were fastened together with coarse white 
thread, while the brim was ingeniously surrounded 
by a circular piece of pasteboard to serve as an 
awning against the rays of the midsummer sun. 


work, in which homely art his wife had attained 
an enviable local reputation. Black, brown and 
variegated strips of cloth had been grafted upon 
the original gray of this garment, which was se- 
cured to the wearer’s hips by a pair of suspenders 
made of bed-ticking. I approached Uncle Perry, 
and shook him cordially by the hand. 

‘You remember,” I said, persuasively, ‘that 
you promised, the last time you were here, to tell 
me something about balloons ?”’ 


ob um. 
—’fore de wah. 
in a coon’s age.” 


can tell me a lot about them. 
of a balloon ?” 

*‘Dey’s diffrunt colors. 
wuz de blue ob de sky.” 

“Pid you go up more than once ?” 

‘Yes, sah, I flied up any time I tuk a notion.” 


Uncle Perry ?” 
“In Genevy, sah. Dey makes um dar.” 
‘*Where is Geneva ?” 
‘‘Whar’s Genevy ? 
Hit’s de nex’ town ter Columbus, Georgy.” 
“Many people there ?” 


de wah. I don’t know ‘bout hit now.” 
“Did you feel frightened ?” 


bein’ ventur’some. 
thin’ ’bout dat. 


de town. 


to. I see why you only took ten dollars a month. 





His trousers were one of the triumphs of patch- | 


‘Yes, sah, I *members, an’ I’ve had ’sperirence | 
I knowed ’bout um fore you wuz borned | 
I aint seed one ob dem balloons 


‘“‘Never mind,” I replied, giving to my words 


and gestures an air of the utmost deference. ‘“You 
What is the color 


‘In what place did you find so many balloons, 


Don’t de jography tell? 


“Hit wuz a right smart settlement in de time ob 


*“W’en I fust flied up, I wuz scared, but I wuz 
mighty strong an’ ventur’some in dem days. 
Doctor Leightner—de w’ite doctor dat tuk me up 
—said I wuz de terriblest feller he eber seed bout 
I’m gwine ter tell you some- 


“De day I fust flied up, a crazy man come ter 


| man’s mouth tremble with delight. 
him the money. ‘But the best luck that ever hap-| He voluntarily resumed the account of his ex- 


perience as an amateur aeronaut. 

“Dar wuz lots ob pussons dar ter see de ’cen- 
sion. De balloon wuz on de groun’. Balloons 
tapers frum de bottom ter de top. Dey’s big at 
de bottom, an’ sharp at de top. Dar’s a ban’ at 
de top fer ter keep um strong. Dar’s a rim fer um 
like de top ob a baskit, wid bars acrost, an’ dar’s 
side-lights w’at dey calls 
draw-lights. Den dar’s de 
main light. 

**Fo’ pussons tends ter de 
draw-lights. De main light 
*tends ter hitself. De bal- 
loon I’s tellin’ you *bout 
wuz like de baby balloons 
wat dey h’ists wid a 
string, but heap bigger. 

“De main light hit tuk 
pussession, an’ we riz in de 
a’r. De thimbuls wuz ober 
de t’other lights ter deaden 
um out. We riz an flied 
ter de right. 

“De pussons dat had 
neber seed a balloon wuz 
scared w’en dey seed us git 
*bove de pines, an’ hollered 
an’ sqawled like a passel 
ob screech-owls. Dey 
knowed hit tuk sperit fer 
ter make a ’cension. 

“De balloon wuz poppin’ 
an’ stretchin’ like she aimed 
ter bust, but she kep’ 
sailin’ an’ sailin’ tel’ she 
wuz stiddier. Den she got 
gumption, an’ riz forrards like she wuz gwine ter 
git ter de stars. I seed Genevy troo one ob dose 
long spys dat b’longed ter Doctor Leightner; an’ 
de houses an’ trees wuz littler dan people, an’ de 
people ’peared like toady-frogs squattin’ on de 
|groun’. We trabeled so peart I sot my mouf fer 
singin’ de hime dat I lub de bes’: 


* ‘De gospil ship am a-sailin’, 
She’s comin’ ’round de curbe.’ 


“De jubilee didn’t last long. After a spell I got 
sorter jubous as ter whar we wuz gwine. 

*““Mebbe you’s neber hearn tell dat dar’s two 
sorts ob a’r in de hebbens. De balloon had passed 
troo de fust a’r, an’ she wuz gittin’ clos’ ter de 
secont a’r. De fust a’r hits easy ‘nuff, de secont 
a’r am dangersom’. 

“De balloon tuk to trimblin’ an’ totterin’, an’ I 
wuz afeard ef she struck de secont a’r she’d git 
| inter diffikilties an’ git stove all ter pieces. I seed 
| de clar eliments ’round us, but I heerd a roarin’ 
|*bove my head, an’ I knowed we wuz comin’ ter 
| de place ob storms, de breedin’-place ob harri- 
canes an’ cyclumes an’ ternadoes. 

“T confabbed wid Doctor Leightner *bout de 
awfulniss ob de secont a’r, but he laffed an’ said 
he neber heerd no roarin’, an’ dat we wuz gwine 
down tirectly. 

** ‘Great golly, boss!’ says I, ‘is you deef? Ef 
we teches de secont a’r hit’s all ober. De harri- 
cane is a-Iayin’ out fer ter swaller us, an’ hit’s 
wusser dan de whale in de belly ob old man Jonah. 
Fer gracious’ sake, lemme put de thimbuls on de 
draw-lights an’ git de balloon inter de fust a’r!’ 

| ‘De doctor laffed mo’ dan eber, an’ I seed ’twuz 

| no use ter argify. 

| * <Bogs,’ says I, ‘is you aimin’ ter hab us kilt? 
We’s gwine ter be blowed up or drownded, an’ I 
aint preparred ter die, an’ does you furgit dat you 
don’t b’long ter de chu’ch ? 

“He neber said nothin’, an’ de balloon kep’ 
rockin’ an’ rockin’. I helt ter her sides, an’ after 

| dat I knowed nex’ ter nothin’ tel’ I heerd de doctor 








De one I fust went in | Callin’: ‘Perry, come an’ holp me guide de balloon 


| fer Genevy !’ 

“Den I hollered: ‘Glory Hallelujah! Is we 
gwine ter see de groun’ agin?’ an’ I holped him 
de bes’ I could. But I tells you, sah, we wuz 
mighty clos’ ter de eedge ob de secont a’r w’en de 
Lawd tuk de foolishniss outen de head ob de 
doctor !” Wituiam H. Hayne. 

sitininasceiilil 
AN AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE. 


It is remarkable, considering their instincts, 
that so few of the Indians educated by General 
Armstrong and Captain Pratt have returned to 
the barbarous habits of their tribes. In Australia 
several attempts have been made to educate the 
blacks out of their nomadic habits and into a civ- 
ilized life, but in almost every case the philanthro- 
pic effort has failed to eradicate the instincts of 
barbarism. Mr. Ballou, in ‘“‘Under the Southern 
Cross,” tells the romantic story of one of these 
failures. 





great thing to see him smile; he didn’t very often, 
hovered between life and death, cared for assidu- | and I never heard him laugh. 
ously by the most distinguished surgeon inthe city. | ‘When I begun work, I wanted to drink awfully, 
Day after day, and often in the night, the doctor’s | —I felt so weak and shiftless,—but I was afraid I 
carriage stood at the humble door, while he bat- | should get drunk and spend my money and cheat 
tled with death for the life within. | the doctor. If I could have paid in a lump and 

After weeks of agony and months of weakness, | been free, I should have gone to the bow-wows. 





His shirt ’most tore off him. People 
wuz runnin’ frum him! He come rippin’ an’| A young native, a lad of ten years, was taken 
roarin’! Everythin’ wuz runnin’ ’cept me! One | from his wild life and brought to Brisbane to be 
w’ite man shot at him, an’ wuz scared enough ter | educated, and to grow up in the home of a white 
miss him. He drawed away an’ shot at him agin, | family. Those engaged in the experiment secured 
an’ missed him.de secont time, an’ runned. I | the consent of the boy, of his parents and of the 


neber lef’ my tracks tell I throwed dat crazy man. tribe. They did their best to make him comfort- 








Sam Barker crept slowly back to health and | Hundreds of times I wanted to go off with the 





I upsot him tol’able soon. able and happy. 
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During nine years everything promised success. 

At school he proved an apt scholar, and became a | 
favorite with pupils and teachers. He was dressed 
like his associates, and seemed so satisfied with a 
civilized life that many good men and women 
looked forward to the day when he would exert a 
strong and beneficent influence upon his own peo- 
yle. 
One day, shortly after he had passed his nine- | 
teenth birthday, he was missing from Brisbane. | 
No one knew what had become of him, save a 
young lady, and she kept her knowledge to her- | 
self. After months of search the young man was 
found at his former home, living the nomadic life | 
of a naked savage. No inducement could prevail | 
upon him to return and live among his white | 
friends. 

At last, there came out the romance which re- | 
vealed the secret of the young black’s nine years’ 
sojourn among the whites of Brisbane. He had 
fallen in love with the lovely daughter of the 
white family with whom he made his home. She | 
reciprocated his attachment, for he was a fine 
specimen of his race, and her influence made 
him studious and a sojourner at her father’s 
house. | 

When his hereditary feelings begat a longing for | 
the bush and a nomadic life, she restrained him | 
from returning to his tribe. At last, he frankly | 
told her that he loved her too sincerely even to | 
suggest that she should go with him to his savage 
home, but that he was unhappy and restless, and 
must seek his native wilds. 

She had the good sense not to protest against 
the separation, for he would not remain and she 
would not go. Accepting the inevitable they 
parted; he to live as a savage, and she to die. 





acne 
OUT OF PLACE. 


Are women angels? Yes, we say, 
They are momeenneay, but that’s 
No reason in the world why they _ 
Should wear their wings upon their hats. 
—Boston Courter. 


<@> 
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For the Companion. 


HOSTIN KAR. 


Northward of Fort Defiance, and some sixty 
miles away, are the Navajoe Mountains in the 
midst of the reservation set apart for the Indians 
of this name. These mountains are very rugged, 
but being well watered and timbered are finely 
adapted for grazing purposes, and long since 
would have been divided into homesteads and 
ranches had not immigration been restricted. 

Hostin Kar, for many years chief of the Nava- 
joes, was a quarrelsome old savage, and before 
these mountains were given to his people was 
hostile toward white settlers desiring to enter 
them. And so jealously has he guarded the hills 
since they were his that, till within a few years, 
no “Pelecano” had ever returned to tell what he 
might have found in their fastnesses. 

In the course of the Western surveys, it be- 
came necessary for the engineer to enter these 
Navajoe Mountains. A young man, whom we 
may call Herbert, was despatched, with several 
assistants and an Indian guide, to do there the 
necessary topographic work. Fancying the report 
of Hostin Kar’s bad temper was mere rumor, he 
neglected to communicate first with the chief, or 
take the precautivn of a military escort. With 
his little party, and followed by the necessary 
pack-mules bearing instruments and camp equi- 
page, Herbert entered the reservation and pitched 


mules gently, the swarthy circle gave way till we | 
were somewhat free, when, turning, we rode off 
leisurely toward the forest, calling back to them 
good-byes in a most friendly spirit; but once on the 
trail within the shadow of the pines, we made the 
stones rattle as we scurried away from the danger- | 
ous neighborhood. | 

“It was late the next morning when we passed 


| through the deserted camp-ground on our way 


toward the hills. The dancers had scattered to their 
places, and only the smouldering fires and trampled 
turf bore witness to the night’s revelry. After leav- | 
ing the glade, the trail wound up a cafion opening | 
back into the heart of the mountains. 

“Not an Indian had been seen till near sundown, | 
when we reined up at the hut of an old savage, who, 
with his squaw, occupied a bit of arable ground | 
away off there in the gorge. 

“Could we camp there? Did he have any corn? 
Might our animals feed on his land? He had heard of 
us through those at the dance, knew we were coming 
into the mountains, and was kindly disposed; so our | 
camp was pitched there for the night. 

‘Hardly were tents up and fires lighted, when two 
Indians were discovered coming down the caiion | 
from the mountains. 

“Riding up to the hut of the old man, they entered | 
into a parley with him, and by their signs and ges. | 
tures soon made us aware that we were under discus- | 
sion. 

“Speaking in Navajoe, their words were unintelli- | 
gible, but even among themselves signs are so largely 
used that our Piute guide, who observed attentively, | 
readily understood what was conveyed. His face | 
was not so stolid but that it expressed some anxiety | 
as the two horsemen rode off down the cafion. 

‘We were at once informed that these were mes- 
sengers from Hostin Kar. The Big Chief had heard 
of our intended journey into his mountains, and had | 
sent couriers to cut off our retreat. The Navajoes | 
along the cafion, and those below, would have posi- 
tive orders that we should not return. 

“The matter was assuming a serious aspect. 


Had 


| by daubs of red paint. 


| @moment with no good-will expressed on his ugly 


glass, there appeared at the other end the painted 
face of a Navajoe. 

“Had a volley been poured into us it would not 
have unnerved me as did that hideous countenance 
that had risen in my glass like an apparition. The | 
man was watching us from some bush a liundred 
yards away. We were on open ground in fair range 


| of his rifle and each moment I expected the fire. 


“But he seemed to know that he was discovered 
and relieved me greatly by emerging from cover and 
approaching. A dozen of them appeared. | 

“In front walked the great, gaunt savage I had 
first seen, his beastly face made unnaturally hideous 
A gaudy blanket was around 
him and a few eagle-feathers in his hair. I was not 
mistaken in thinking him Hostin Kar. 

“Striding up to where we stood, he observed us for | 


features. 

“T made a friendly advance by saying, ‘How.’ 

“«*Whoare you, and what are you doing on Indian’s 
land?’ he demanded, speaking in Spanish. 

«The Great Father sent us here,’ I answered, ‘to 
make a map, a picture, of Indian’s land.’ 

***You lie!’ he said. ‘You are bad cowboys, and 
you came in here to run off Indian’s ponies.’ 

‘Look at my mules,’ I rejoined, and the animals 
were standing near with heavy burdens strapped 
upon them; ‘do you think I could run off ponies with 
such a load?’ 

‘«*Then you are diggers,’ he went on,.‘you find gold 
on Indian’s land and white man make him move 
again. All white men are liars and thieves, and I am 
going to kill you.’ 

“I looked about me in despair. We were four boys 
to a dozen savages. Our arms consisted only of re- 
volvers, while the Indians carried the very best rifles 
and knives. My companions had understood nothing 
of what was said, since we spoke in Spanish, but 
they were aware of danger. 

***Hostin Kar is mad,’ said I to them. 
us mischief.’ 

“Pale faces and trembling hands told me at once 


‘He means 




















HOSTIN KAR USES A TELESCOPE, 


his camp one evening about ten miles from the | a more experienced frontiersman been in command, 


Navajoe foot-hills. 
“We had been in camp but a little while,” so he 


he would have taken the Piute’s advice: have fol- 
lowed the two Indians at once, and ended their mis- 


afterward said, “when an old Indian came riding sion before the lower cafion was advised of the Big 
along, and stopped by our fire to beg for tobacco and | Chief’s orders; but we hesitated to act with such 


food, or anything else we would give him. 


| severe decision, and when convinced that it was de- 


‘“‘He seemed to be an unusually good-natured old | sirable, the opportunity was lost. 


fellow, and, after he had eaten something and lighted | 


“The bearing of the old Navajoe became altogether 


his pipe, informed us that he was on his way to a| changed toward us, and when questioned, he was 


great dance to be held that night near the foot of the | either silent or gave surly answers. 


mountains. 


He was sure his 


As we questioned him, he told us more | people would shoot us if we attempted to go back 


their weapons would be useless. Indeed, the Nava- 
joes were on the alert and a movement toward my 
belt would have called their fire. There was no hope 
in resistance, we must need rely on our wits. 
vain I protested that we were good white men; that 
the Great Father had sent us there; that we did not 
want Indian’s land or horses. 

“No, we were thieves and liars, and he was going 
to shoot us before the sun went down. 
| «I drew out my books and showed him the sketches 
| of the mountains, and the map with streams upon it. 


| 


of it. It was to be a big occasion, and his people | down the cafion. Did not know what Hostin Kar! As his eye ran over the familiar lines his face re- 


were coming from all parts of the reservation. 


| would do, but thought he would shoot us, anyway. 


“There would be no objection to our going, so he | Pelecano had no business on Indians’ land. 


answered, and, partly from curiosity, as well as to | 


mined to accompany him. 

“Ten miles through the piny woods, following 
the old Indian along the moonlit trail, was but an 
airy jaunt for youths accustomed to the saddle. As 
we neared the mountains, the trail wound among the 
hills, and presently from an elevation we looked 
down into a level glade. The ground was dotted 
with hundreds of camp-fires, and moving among 


these were crowds of dusky revellers, while in | 


strange contrast to the traditional stolidity of the 
red man came sounds of boisterous merriment min- 
gled with the voices of women, the cries of children 
and the barking of dogs. 

“It was hardly a minute after riding through the 
circle of camp-fires before the whole camp seemed to 
know that Pelecanoes were among them, and came 
crowding about our mules begging for tobacco. A 
small quantity had been brought for a peace-offering, 
but this was soon exhausted, and a hundred hands, 
angry at being empty, were thrust toward us, while 
the request for ‘natto’ fast became a demand. 

“Already we had discovered that whiskey was 
among them, and under its influence many were 
eager for mischief. We had chosen a bad time for 
our visit. 

“*You lie! you lie! you lie!’ went up with a babel 
of voices, as we declared we had given all we had, 


and forthwith they desired to search our saddle- 
pockets. 


“A mule is restive in the presence of Indians, and 
the blow that I gave a marauder’s hand was hardly | 
necessary, for my animal began to strike out danger- | 


Ously as they crowded near. 


“The situation was unpleasant. 


should we attempt a retreat, and very uncertain if 
we kept on. 
“The young men were much depressed, and the 


Indian guide could offer no better plan than to keep | 


on and take our chances with Hostin Kar. At length, 
after much coaxing and a gift of tobacco, the old 
Navajoe advised to this course also. He thought the 
Big Chief intended to kill us, but consoled us by say- 
ing that he would probably have a talk first. Therein 
lay our only chance for safety. 

“Without meeting an Indian, the journey was 
made the next morning to near the head of the 
caion; but tracks were numerous along the way, 


from the cliffs, and continually expected attack. 


climbed out of the cafion with the rest of the party, 
and, having placed my instrument upon the bare 


I had been sent. At first no Indians seemed to be 


assembled and the crowd seemed continually aug- 





“The suggestion was followed up, and backing our | 





menting. 


that afternoon, and, if not discovered, leave early in 
the morning by another route. The sketch of hills 
and drainage was soon finished, and not an Indian 
had appeared. 

“IT began to hope that we might yet complete the 
work and escape undiscovered, and was swinging the 
| big telescope around on its plate, reading the angles 
with all speed, when suddenly, as I looked into the 


It was impossible | 
make friends with those we might meet, we deter- | to leave the cafion at that point; our path was either 
| forward or back. The fate of the party was certain | 


laxed somewhat. 
| «*Well, what was that?’ he demanded, gruffly, 
eyeing the instrument suspiciously. 

“TI turned the telescope upon the party of horse- 


his face spread with astonishment and delight. I 
was gaining on his favor and quickly increased his 
wonder by shifting the glass from one peak to another 
of the distant mountains. 

“After the other Indians had each taken a look 


that we had made a good impression upon the old 
chief and was encouraging the boys about me when 
he turned to us again. 





| to make picture of Indian’s land why didn’t youcome 
| first to the Big Chief?’ he said. 


and liars, and we will shoot you. 


and mountains?’ 


“I was on my way, I insisted, to see the Big Chief | onshire Beacons. 
summit of the mountain, began the work for which | and ask him of his rivers and mountains; for no one | pied nearly an acre of land. 
And | 
about, but turning my telescope presently upon an | Bashingtano will be glad when he hears that the Big | rooks are in great favor among the old county fami- 
open glade below, a large number were discovered | Chief helped to make his map, for then it will be | lies, and the more so, b 


| in all the country knows them so well as he. 


good. 

| “A show of satisfaction spread over his face at 
| questions. 

| As he told me the names and pointed out the 
| drainage of this river and the lay of that ridge, his 
| face relaxed and his bearing became less gruff. 
| had sat at his feet, as it were, and he was won. 


| that way. 
| dred painted Indians had gathered, and I shall 
| always think they were there to see us shot. 


| and the men ready to mount. 
| covered during the day that Hostin Kar had gone on 
| the mountain to kill us, and they had determined 
| upon a retreat down the cafion as the only chance of 
| safety. 


| ance 0 


But in | sess a very efficient organization of their own. 


men, some six miles away, and as he looked into it | 


‘No, you have | 
and more than once we fancied we were watched | brought those things to fool Indian; you are thieves | result is, that the prisoner is condemned and imme- 
For how can you | diately pecked to death. 
“Leaving the Piute in camp with several men, I | make map with no one to tell you the names of rivers | acquittal takes place. I have before me the full ac- 
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If you leave Indian’s land at once, we will let you 


0. 
“We would leave to-morrow, I replied; to-night 
we wished to sleep in the cafion below. 

“Then he would send good Indians with us, for bad 
Indians would steal Bashingtano’s horses. 

“T was confident now that we were safe, and turn- 
ing the instrument from point to point, rapidly read 
the angles as we talked, and soon the day’s work 
was complete. 

“In a short time our baggage was packed and we 
were following the Big Chief down toward the horse- 
men below, for he insisted that we should return by 
When we reached the place several hun- 


But 
after passing through them the Big Chief dismissed 


| us with a guard of Navajoes, who led us by a circuit- 
| Ous route toward the place of the morning’s camp. 


“Tt was twilight when we reached the cafion, and 
there we found the camp equipage upon the animals 
The Piute had dis- 


“We were not molested during the night and upon 
the following day left the monntains under the guid- 
f the Navajoes and escaped without any acci- 
dent from the reservation.” 

JOHN WILLIS HAys. 





GIVE THE BOYS ROOM. 


Birds from their nests in the wildwood are flying 
Hither and thither—a rapturous throng; 
ae ory gladly their young pinions trying, 
And higher extending their flight and their song. 
Out in the fields—amid nature’s dominions— 
Gaining an insight to wonderful things, 
Free as the birds on aérial pinions, 
Give the boys room to develop their wings. 
—Josephine Pollard, 


———__+or— 





For the Companion. 


THE ROOKS AND THE MAGPIES. 


So like the crow is the rook in color and size 
that at a little distance the eye of an expert is 
needed to distinguish the one from the other. 
Yet no two birds can be more unlike each other 
in their domestic economy and general habits. 

The crow is in England a solitary bird, never 
associating with its fellows, and, at the most, 
being seen only in pairs, or, for a very short time, 
with its young. Though it will venture freely 
into cultivated grounds for the purpose of pro- 
curing food, it takes care to build its nest far from 
the habitations of man. 

In materials and general appearance the nest of 
the crow is like that of the rook; but it is ofa 
firmer structure, and, after the crow has reared 
its brood, the sparrow-hawk or kestrel mostly takes 
possession of it, as it is always placed on the loft- 
iest branches of the tallest trees, so that it is safe 
from ordinary foes. It keeps itself as far from its 
own kind as it does from man, so that two crows’ 
nests are never seen on the same tree. In fact, it 
is a lesser raven, with all the habits of its larger 
cousin. 

Now the rook clings to man, and its nests are 
never seen far from human dwellings. I inten- 
tionally use the plural term, as the rooks are 
essentially sociable birds, and never build except 
in company. It is an aristocratic sort of bird, 
contemning new “places,” no matter how mag- 
nificent the house and how extensive the grounds, 
and clinging to estates that have been in the same 
family for many successive generations. 

The ‘‘precincts” of our old cathedrals are pro- 
verbial for their rookeries. The rooks nest in the 
old trees, and the jackdaws in the old, gray towers, 
and the caw of the rook and the cheerful “Jack” 

of the daw are an essential feature in the air of 
learned repose which surrounds a cathedral. 

Like many other sociable creatures, the rooks pos- 
If, 
for example, they go, as is their wont, many miles to 
a feeding-ground, they always place a sentinel on a 
commanding position, so that the alarm can be given 
on the least suspicion of danger. 

The birds seem to be quite aware of the range of a 
gun, and keep far out of the reach of shot. To ap- 
proach a flock of feeding rooks is almost impossible, 
so readily do the birds take the alarm. Yet they will 
tread closely on the very footsteps of a ploughman, 
walking along the newly turned furrow, and picking 
up the grubs and worms which are unearthed by the 
share. 

On Sundays, however, the rooks seem to lay aside 
| their suspicions, evidently knowing that no one will 
| interfere with them on that day. I am inclined to 
| think that they connect “the sound of the church- 
| going bell” with immunity from danger. 

Then, the birds have a sort of police of their own, 





through the telescope they drew back and began to | and, in districts where they are numerous, sometimes 
converse in their Navajoe tongue. I felt confident hold regular courts of justice. The members of these 


“rook parliaments,” as they are called, sometimes 


amounting to many thousands in number, arrange 


| themselves in several concentric circles, leaving a 


“<‘Tf Bashingtano, the Great Father, sent you here | space in the middle. In this space are the prisoner 


and his accusers. 
The complainants do all the talking, and the usual 
Sometimes, however, an 


count of such a trial, which was held near the Brec- 
The rook-circle in this case oceu- 


In consequence of its aristocratic tendencies, the 


*hl 





it is imy to set 
up a rookery, though many plans have been tried. 
Moreover, the birds will sometimes take offence, 


“My purpose was to finish the work upon the peak | this tribute, and forthwith I began to ply him with | especially if an old place be occupied by a new fam- 


ily, and will migrate elsewhere. A most remarkable 
instance of this susceptibility of temperament oc- 
curred within sight of the window by which I am 





I | now writing. 


In the grounds of an old country house there is a 


ies ‘You should have come to the Big Chief first,’ he | large rookery. I was expressing my admiration of 
said, presently. ‘Bad Indians steal your horses and | it to the owner, when he narrated the following cir- 
then Bashingtano come back on Big Chief for them. 


| 





cumstances connected with it. 
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He, now a very old man, inherited the estate 
from his father, and has held it for many years. 
About the beginning of the present century all 
farmers, not knowing that the rook was one of 
their best friends, had a rooted idea that it fed 
upon wheat, which, in conjunction with hops, is 
the chief product of this part of Kent, geographi- 


There can be no doubt that the new-comers were 
immigrants from an overstocked rookery at some 
distant spot, and that the rooks which held the 
conversation with the magpies had been deputed 
to arrange a treaty with the former occupiers of 
the tree, so that they might vacate it without any 
appeal to force. The demeanor of the magpies 





cally known as the Isle of Thanet. 





So, as the rookery continued to 

increase, the farmers took alarm, 

and asked permission to thin the rooks. His 
father thought that the farmers must know their 
own business, and granted permission. No sooner 
did the farmers begin to shoot than the rooks 
vacated the premises, and for more than thirty 
years the rookery was deserted, much to the grief 
of the owner, who in vain tried to entice them 
back. Such an event is held to bode evil to the 
family, just as the formation of a new rookery is 


showed that they were extremely unwilling to 
change the quarters which they had so long occu- 
pied, and that they only did so under compulsion. 

Up to the present time the treaty has been ob- 





THE ROOKS AND THE MAGPIES. 


served by both parties. The rooks do not interfere 
with the magpies, and the magpies restrict them- 
selves to their new quarters. 
Rev. J. G. Woop. 
— 
NOT CHANCE, 


Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee. n . 
—Trene 


—=r 
THE POPE AND IRELAND. 
Pope Leo XIII. has recently issued, through 





popularly supposed to bring good luck with it. 
However, he lived to a good old age, and at his 
death was succeeded by his son, the present holder 
of the estate. 
On the spring following his accession, the rooks | 
came back again, and are there now, their cawing | 

sounding in my ears as I write. What mysterious | 

power could have told them of the change of own- | 

ers? How could the birds know that the former | 

owner was responsible for the injury inflicted upon | 
them? Why did they not forgive him, though he 
did all that he could to regain them, while they, 
without any efforts on his part, gave their alle- 
giance to the new master ? 

The strangest part of their conduct is, that they 
never resent the annual shooting of the young, | 
which is necessary to prevent them from increas- | 
ing too rapidly and covering the tree-tops with | 
their nests. Nowadays, the pea-rifle or sometimes | 
the air-gun is used for this purpose, so as to make 


as little noise as possible, and only to hit the bird | 


at which it is aimed. But before the rook-rifle 
was invented, the shot-gun was employed, and it 


not only made much noise, but at first wounded | 


even the parent rooks by scattered shot. 

Any one who lived within a couple of miles of 
a rookery could always know when rook-shooting 
was being carried on, by the parent birds rising 
high in the air above the trees, and circling over 
their nests far beyond the reach of the guns. 

When the slaughter is over, the parents and 
their fully fledged young return to the nests, and 
all goes on as usual; but, in this instance, the 
rights of the rooks were infringed. They were 
not shot at the right time, nor in the right way, 
nor by the right persons, an insult which no rook 
with any self-respect could forgive. 

I have already mentioned the rook parliaments. 
Here is an example—lI believe unique—of an 
embassy to an alien race, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a territorial dispute. 

Last Sunday—it is April—I was staying at an 
old Kentish rectory, and at early morning was 
greeted with the familiar cawing of rooks. On 
looking out of tue window, I saw five nests in a 
lofty tree close to the house. They were evidently 
the beginning of a new rookery. I congratulated 
my host upon his good fortune, and then learned 
the singular manner in which the young colony 
had been founded. 

He has inhabited the rectory for many years, 
and is a keen observer of natural history, and 
knows every beast and bird within the district. 

The tree in question had for many successive 
years been inhabited by a pair of magpies, whom 
the kindly rector would not allow to be disturbed. 
In the spring of last year he heard a great chat- 
tering in the tree, and, on looking out of the win- 
dow, saw about a dozen rooks in the tree, the two 
magpies occupying a branch just below them. An 
animated controversy was then conducted, the 
rooks doing most of the talk, and the magpies 
occasionally throwing in a word, jerking their 
long tails about, and evidently very angry. 

In about twenty minutes the rooks flew away, 
leaving the magpies in earnest conversation. Pres- 
ently they flew away also, went to another tree in 
a distant part of the grounds, and made a new 
nest there. A number of rooks then arrived, took 
possession of the abandoned tree, and began to 
build in it, thus laying the foundation of a new 
colony. 


Cardinal Monaco, one of his ministers, a decree 


| to the Irish bishops denouncing the two methods 


of land agitation known as “the plan of cam- 
paign” and “boycotting.” 

The subject was referred to the “Inquisition,” 
or ‘College of the Holy Office,” which is a com- 
| mittee of cardinals. They decided the two meth- | 
ods mentioned to be sinful. The Pope approved 
| the decision, and the decree was issued. 

The plan of campaign, which has now been in 


| active operation in Ireland for some months, is 
| intended to compel the Irish landlords to accept | 


lower rents than they themselves have fixed. Its 
method is to persuade the tenants to pay their 
rents not to the landlord’s agents, but into the 
hands of third persons, friendly to the tenants. 
| ‘Then a proffer of a certain amount of rent is made 
to the landlords by these self-constituted trustees. 
| If that amount is accepted, well and good. 
|is not, the money is held for the support of the 
| tenants. 
Boycotting, which the Pope in his decree calls 
| a social interdict,” is a system which has long 
| been pursued in Ireland. It consists in the re- 
fusal to have any business, social, or other sort of 
dealings with those who pay rents which the lead- 
ers of the agitation think too high, or with those 
who take farms from which non-rent payers have 
been evicted. 

Both these methods of carrying on the land agi- 
tation have been applied all over Ireland, but now 
that they have been denounced by the head of the 
church to which three quarters of the Irish peo- 
ple belong, the question arises which the people 
will obey: the Pope or the party which has con- 
ducted the agitation ? 

The most interesting feature in the matter is the 
fact that the Pope, though no longer a temporal 
ruler, has, in effect, interfered with the internal 
politics of a foreign country. It is quite true that 
in his edict, he does not command the Irish to 
desist from the plan of campaign and boycotting. 
He only tells the Irish bishops that it is their 
“duty, prudently but effectually, to advise and 
exhort the clergy and laity not to transgress the 
bounds of charity and justice, while they are 
striving for a remedy for their distressed con- 
dition.” 

The Pope, moreover, does not condemn the end 
which the Irish agitators have in view—that end 
being, as to the land, that it shall gradually be- 
come the property of the tenants—but only the 
special methods which they are using to attain it. 

Nor does he, in this edict, either approve or 
condemn the political movement in favor of Home 
Rule. He puts his disapproval of the plan of | 


ious ground; namely, that such methods are sin- 
ful and unjust. 


National party will be hampered in its action by 
the veto which the Pope, so far as it is in his 
power, puts upon its use of the two very effective 
weapons. 

That party is struggling against heavy odds; it 


If it) 


campaign and boycotting on a moral, if not relig- | 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that the Irish | 


In spite of the altered condition of the Papacy, 
since it ceased to be a temporal power, the influ- 
ence of the Pope is still large, even politically, in 
Europe; and this is due to the fact that his influ- 
ence as @ spiritual ruler over the minds and hearts 
of Catholics is still very effective. We have seen 
the great Empire of Germany negotiating with 
him, and entering into agreements with him, in 
order to win the political support of the German 
Catholics. 

On the other hand, the European rulers, even 
those who are Catholic, do not heed the fulmina- 
tions, even the excommunications of the Pope, as 
they once did. Catholic Austria abolished the Con- 
cordat, which was an agreement between the Em- 
peror and the Pope, securing to the church certain 
exclusive rights and powers in Austria; and 
Catholic Italy has gone yet farther and confiscated 
many of the properties of the church, besides 
depriving the Pope of his temporal dominions. 

The spiritual power of the Pope over his follow- 
ers is still great enough to make his Irish edict an 
event of importance, and to induce the world to 
watch for its effect in Ireland with deep interest. 





——_+or__—_ 
GOOD COMPANY. 


A traveller, toiling on a weary wa 

Found in his path a piece of fragran 

“This seems but common earth,” — 8 4 “but how 
Delightful!—it is full of sweetness now!— 

Whence is thy fragrance?” From the clay there grows 
A voice, “I have been very near a rose.” 


—J. J. Pialt, translated from Persian. 


+ 
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OVERDOING IT. 





A movement has begun in one branch of the 
government of Harvard College to prohibit the 
students of the university from engaging in ‘‘in- 
tercollegiate” athletic contests, except a few which 
are specified, and in competition with a few col- 
leges, which are named. Other colleges, and 
Harvard itself, have forbidden students, from time 
to time, to enter into certain specified contests, as, 
for example, foot-ball, on account of the rough- 
ness and danger of the sport. 

But the students of most of the colleges in the 
country have been free, indeed, they have fre- 
quently been encouraged, to compete with the 
students of other colleges in manly games. Base- 
ball, foot-ball, rowing and tennis are the most 
|}common and popular games, and nearly every 
college has its ‘“‘nine” for base-ball, even if it has 
no foot-ball “eleven” and no boat-crew. 
| Our college students are, for the most part, 
studying with a view to entering one or another 
of the sedentary professions; they will by and by 
have in their daily occupation very little that re- 
quires much muscular exertion, and they will 
have too little exercise for complete soundness 
of body unless they take it for its own sake, or 
for the pleasure they derive from it. 

The acquisition of a taste for athletic sports 
among young men who are looking forward to 
such a future is a good thing. Too much can 
hardly be said in favor of the tendency, and those 
who are disinclined to the proper training of their 
muscles cannot be too strongly urged to pay due 
attention, by the proper sort of exercise, to the 
development of their bodies. 

It may also be admitted that interest in athlet- 
ics is most easily awakened and kept alive by 
witnessing and participating in contests. This has 
always been true, as every boy who has read the 
#£neid can testify. And the boy who finds pleas- 
ure in watching no one of the sports which call 
for suppleness, activity or strength, or for all 
three, is usually a milk-and-water young fellow, 
or a slave to indolence. 

We may go further still. It is not necessarily 
the case that the captain of the nine, or the stroke 
oar, or the crack tennis player is below the aver- 
age of his class in the recitation room. In a 
majority of instances, probably, he is among the 
better scholars and does not neglect his studies 
more than those who take a less active share in 
athletics. 

For all that, there are evils connected with the 
intercollegiate contests, which have led many 
people to think that the thing is overdone, and 
that the present tendency is rather to create a few 
athletes than to give sufficient physical training to 
all the students. 

Freshwater College, for example, supports a 
base-ball “‘nine,” takes great pride in it, and shouts 
itself hoarse whenever the-boys win a victory over 
Saltbrine University. But very few students in 
either institution, except the members of the two 
nines, play ball. In the same way rowing a shell 
is admirable muscular exercise, but to train the 
| Varsity crew so that it may win the six-oar or 
|eight-oar race, costs money and only helps the 
| muscles of the members of the crew. 

Then these contests require much travelling and 
| many absences; they distract the attention of 
| those who do not take part in them as well as that 
of those who do, away from their studies; and 
there is no doubt that there is frequently a large 
| amount of money staked in bets on the issue, and 
| dissipation among those who go on long expedi- 
| tions, to see ‘‘the boys” play, or row. 

Certainly the managers of our colleges are to be 








cannot afford to give up any of the instruments of | commiserated upon the difficulty of the problem 
warfare. When, therefore, the Pope, who is the | they have to solve: how to go just far enough to 
spiritual father of a majority of the Irish, issues | encourage the noble sports of boyhood and man- 
a command of this sort, he both weakens them | hood, and to incite all under their charge to en- 
for the combat and creates at home and abroad | | gage in that form of muscular exercise which will 
an impression that he is on the side of their polit- | best give them a strong and symmetrically devel- 
oped body; how, at the same time, to repress and 





ical enemies. 








suppress the evils of public contests for supremacy, 
without abolishing the contests themselves. For 
if they forbid all races and ‘‘matches” they re- 
move the pleasantest as well as the most universal 
incitement to physical training. 

It is, of course, largely a matter of experiment. 
Possibly the opposition to the system of inter- 
collegiate contests may go too far; but as all are 
seeking the same end,—the adjustment which will 
be best for the young men, any error in that 
direction will be promptly corrected. 


~~ 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


If the little boy was right who said that an ex- 
traordinary event is one that never happened before, 
the term may surely be applied to the International 
Council of Women which was held in Washington 
from March 25th to April 1st. This was not an assem. 
blage of women for the consideration of any one 
question, but merely an organized meeting of repre- 
sentatives from many countries and societies for the 
purpose of “talking things over.” 

The date chosen was that of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the first convention organized for the pur- 
pose of demanding for women the right of suffrage, 
but all subjects relating to woman’s work in the 
world were discussed with equal interest. 

There were delegates from philanthropic, profes- 
sional and reformatory bodies; there were women 
who have become famous, as well as a few whose 
fame can have no better name than notoriety,—and 
others who, though lacking celebrity, have done 
honest work in the world. In short, Washington 
swarmed during the week with women of the “pro- 
gressive” order. 

The prime object of this Congress was the promo. 
tion of comradeship among the workers of many 
lands. There is something inspiring in the union of 
those who are toiling for the same objects, and it is 
hoped that this personal acquaintanceship and inter- 
change of thought may prove cheering and beneficial 
to those who took part in it. 

Besides the numerous American delegates, there 
were representative women from England, Scotland, 
France, Finland and India. The Pundita Ramabai, 
a high-caste Hindoo woman, was perhaps the most 
interesting person present, taking into account her 
romantic history. 

Her father had once met a Hindoo princess who 
had received an education, and the effect of her cul- 
ture upon him was the fostering of a resolve that his 
wife and children should also, though in defiance of 
Hindoo customs, become educated women. He there- 
fore took up his abode with them in a jungle, where 
no false theories could interfere with his plans, and 
proceeded to teach them all he knew. His wife was 
his first pupil, and she finally became his assistant in 
teaching the children. 

The “Pundita” Ramabai — the title signifies 
“learned woman,” and is one which is equivalent to 
a degree in India—has an earnest desire to share 
with her countrywomen the advantages she has re- 
ceived. They have been kept in a state of ignorance 
which leaves them little better than children, and 
she hopes some time to found a school where they 
can acquire at least the rudiments of an education. 

With a union of sound common-sense and humil- 
ity, she declares that a residence in America seemed 
to her indispensable in preparing for this life-work. 
She needed to become acquainted with trustworthy 
methods of education, and to enjoy the benefits of 
an advanced civilization. 

Her ambition is a noble one, and if determination 
and ability can carry through so commendable a 
plan, her ambition will be satisfied. 








DIFFERENT KINDS OF COURAGE. 


A dentist who has the largest practice in one of 
our seaboard cities was asked lately which class of 
his patients bore the prolonged torture of his craft 
with most courage. He replied, promptly: 

‘“‘Women, of course. A woman blanches before 
sudden danger, even the attack of a mouse. But her 
organization, and usually her training, teach her to 
endure pain.” 

“Which class is the most cowardly?” 

He replied, with a smile: “Soldiers. One of the 
foremost generals of the Civil War, who led his 
corps through a dozen fierce battles, grows pale and 
shivers when I put the probe to his teeth.” 

A story of the famous General Garner, who led the 
Southern troops in the War of 1812, is still told in 
Virginia. It illustrates the two kinds of courage. 

The ruins of an ancient church were standing, in 
the beginning of this century, in Cople Parish, Vir- 
ginia. Ghastly legends of demons that haunted it 
were told and believed in the neighborhood, and 
mysterious lights which were seen among the ruins,— 
they may have been kindled by runaway negroes,— 
gave confirmation to them. 

General Garner, with another officer of high rank, 
was overtaken by a storm at midnight near this 
church. The general resolved to seek shelter in the 
haunted ruins, but his companion preferred to face 
the storm rather than the ghosts and kept on his 
way. Garner tied his horse and walked up to the 
doorway of the church. Suddenly a troop of soft 
white forms broke from the darkness within and, 
trampling him to the earth, passed over him with 
noiseless footsteps and without a sound. 

Garner’s shrieks for help rent the night. As soon 
as his dumb assailants had vanished he j d on 
his horse and followed his friend at a gallop in an 
agony of terror. The next morning they returned, 
and found on the highway the footprints of a flock 
of sheep! No brave deed thereafter of this really 
courageous hero could hinder the mischievous boys 
of Westmoreland County from greeting him with an 
occasional Ba-a! 

One of the most gallant of English officers in the 
Peninsular War was observed by a comrade to grow 
pale and shudder when riding into action. 

“What! You are afraid'” he exclaimed, in amazed 
contempt. 

“Yes,” replied his comrade, “I am. If you were 
as much afraid as I, you would run away.” 

Nothing could more clearly define the difference 
between moral and animal courage than the spectacle 
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of this frightened man riding resolutely into the jaws 


of death. 

The highest courage is not born with us. The true 
hero is not the silly fool who risks his life, like a 
beast of prey, for every petty quarrel, but he who 
knows the full value of it, who guards it from chance 
dangers, and calmly offers it, if called for, a sacrifice 
to advance a high or helpful aim. 


<4 aes 
PROFESSORS’ NICKNAMES. 


If a college professor has a trick of speech, or a 
notable mannerism, the students will set it forth by 
some nickname. Dr. Henry Ware, of Harvard Col- 
lege, was called “General Scope” from the frequent 
recurrence of that phrase in his lectures. 

Dr. Peabody says, in his ‘Harvard Reminiscences,” 
that Professor Ware learned of this nickname from 
seeing pasted on the door of his lecture-room a large 
caricature of himself on horseback in military attire, 
with a negro attendant behind him, the two figures 
being labelled respectively ‘‘General Scope” and 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





The Chinese diplomatist was astonished, but he 
presently said: ‘You Europeans have now so much 
intercourse with the Chinese that we may hope you 
will soon become sufficiently civilized to act as we 
do.” 

le 
QUEER TRANSLATIONS. 


Not only do school-boys and girls, when studying 
a language, make absurd mistakes in translation, but 
authors who consider their efforts correct enough for 
the dignity of print, are also likely to fall into the 
pit of blunders. In Cornhill are to be found numer- 
ous examples of mistranslation, which would do 
credit, or discredit, to a very young linguist. 

A French writer, in translating the passage from 
Shakespeare : 

ee 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone,” 
renders the italicized words: “Thus, grief, go away 
with you!” 

A word used in a purely technical sense is apt to 
Ere a stumbling-block to the translator. Thus an 

nglish historian says that Lord George Sackville 








“Tenor.” 

Later he was called ‘‘Dr. Sykes,’’ after Archdeacon 
Sykes, whose works he often quoted. The students 
used humorously to impugn his veracity on the ground 
of the frequency with which, in conversation, lecture 
and sermon, he said, ‘‘I am not a-ware.” 

“Old Pop” was a nickname which was given, half 
a century ago, to Dr. Popkin, the quaint professor of 
Greek in Harvard College. He was a shy scholar, 
who loved solitude, and neither made nor invited 
visits. He and Dr. Hedge, a classmate, a colleague 


and a life-long friend, lived in adjoining houses for | 


several years, and held most pleasant intercourse on 
their respective sides of the dividing fence, but 
neither ever entered the other’s dwelling. 

The learned scholar never walked, but went on a 
dog-trot. When hearing a recitation, he sat by a 
table, and grasping his right leg with both hands, 
tried to shoulder it. The students revered and liked 
him, and when he lived in a college-room, his were 
the only windows of an officer residing within the 
dormitories that were never broken. 

He accepted his nickname: from the students; but 
once, when a dapper yoyng man, whose appearance 
was not academic, used it, the old professor said to a 
friend, ““‘What right has that man to call me ‘Old 
Pop’? He was never a member of Harvard Col- 
lege!” 

——_<@>—___—_— 
MOTHERS AS EDUCATORS. 


A bright boy who would ask questions, was invari- 
ably answered by his mother, ‘‘Read and you will 
know.” The boy became Sir William Jones, the 
Orientalist. He used to say that he was made a 
scholar by his mother’s tact in exciting his curiosity 
and then suggesting the means of gratifying it. 

Until his tenth year she was his only teacher. 
When nine years of age he broke his thigh-bone and 
for a year was confined to the house. His mother 
was his constant companion, and read to him daily 
from such English books as were adapted to his 
capacity. 

Baron Cuvier, the French naturalist, was such a 
fragile infant that no one but his mother thought he 
could be reared into manhood. She tended the babe 
with a care that never slumbered. Thinking she saw 
in the child uncommon mental powers, she devoted 
herself to his education. 

Before he was four years old, he could read. When 
he was able to go to school, she accompanied him 
every morning to the school-house, and when the 
lessons were over, she was at the door to lead him 
home. The best works on history and literature were 
supplied to him by his mother, and her advice guided 
his reading. 

Cuvier’s father intended him for the army. The 
mother did not oppose the father’s purpose, she 
flanked it. The boy became imbued by her instruc- 
tion with such a passion for literature and science, 
that the father bade him follow any profession which 
attracted him. 

ye —— 


NAPOLEON’S STAR. 


Among the common hallucinations of the insane is 
the belief that a certain star influences their destiny. 
The hallucination has been shared by some of the 
great men of the earth to such an extent that a 
French writer devotes a chapter in his work, “Hallu- 
cinations,” to the stars of great men. The author, 
Brierre de Boismont, gives the following account of 
the star of the first Napoleon, which he heard, sec- 
ond-hand, from General Rapp: 

In 1806 General Rapp, on his return from the siege 
of Dantzic, entered Napoleon’s study without being 
announced, and found him so absorbed that his entry 
was unperceived. 

The general, seeing the Emperor continue motion- 
less, made a noise. Napoleon roused himself, and, 
without any preamble, seizing Rapp by the arm, said 
to him, pointing to the sky: 

‘Look there, up there !”’ 

The general remained silent, but on being asked a 
second time, said he saw nothing. 

“What, you do not see it!” exclaimed Napoleon. 
“It is my star; it is before you, brilliant. It has 
never abandoned me; I see it on all great occasions; 
it commands me to go forward, and it is a constant 
sign of good fortune to me.” 


Napoleon was an actor, and ready to impose on 
men, but it is possible that this outburst was due to a 


real hallucination. 
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PARTIALLY CIVILIZED. 





was “broken” for cowardice in battle, meaning sim- 
| ply that he was cashiered. A French writer trans- 
| lates the word into one indicating that the timid 
nobleman was broken on the wheel. As if to con- | 
vince the reader of his unwavering belief in this in- 
terpretation, he adds a foot-note to the statement, 
commenting on the barbarity of this torture. 

| Miss Coo 
in a French translation of “The Spy,” the phrase, 





obvious blunder then drew upon his imagination to 


readers that the grasshoppers in America grew to an 
enormous size, and that one of them, dead and 
| stuffed, had thus been employed for a hitching-post. 


served with “Welsh rabbit” for supper, and a trans- 
lator, not aware that the term applied to a compound 
of toasted cheese,—it is now spelled rarebit,—set 
down the phrase as ‘“‘a rabbit of Wales.” Not con- 
tent with this he, also, inserted a foot-note informing 
the credulous reader that the rabbits of Wales were 
of such superior flavor that they were in great de- 
mand in Scotland, and were forwarded to that,coun- 
try in large numbers. 
———_+o-—___——_- 
BATTLEFIELD CIVILITIES. 


A brave man respects a brave adversary, but it is 
not often that two brave men exchange compliments 
exactly in the manner described below. The inci- 
dent is related by one of the participants, a Confed- 
| erate officer. A Yankee officer had attracted his 
attention the previous day by his gallantry and the 
excellent dispositions he made of his troops. 

Here I saw him again, galloping very near us on a 


handsome gray horse, _—- discovering our weak 
ea and posting and instructing his men accord- 





ngly. 

lier having left him undisturbed for some time, 
I thought it necessary to put a stop to his proceed- 
ings, and, selecting two of my infantrymen who had 
been pointed out to me as the best shots, I made 
across the open space in front of our lines directly 
toward him. Arriving within reasonable distance, I 
ordered my sharpshooters to fire at the daring colo- 
nel, who was moving along at an easy gallop, with- 
out paying me the slightest attention. 

After several bullets had whistled quite close to him, 
he suddenly halted, and, turning round, advanced a 
few steps and made mea military salute in the most 

raceful manner. Then calling to one of his men to 

and him a carbine, he raised the weapon, took a 
deliberate aim at me, and sent his ball so close to my 
— that I thought it had carried away a lock of my 

air. 

I saluted him now on my part, and, wheeling round 
quietly, both of us rode back to our respective lines. 


inh 4 ad 
ONLY NERVOUS. 


Some men are inspired by such reckless daring 
that, whatever the danger ahead, they never dream 
of turning back. Animated by such disregard of 
precautions, it may be imagined that their reception 
of a friendly warning might be somewhat peculiar. 


After the battle of Mobile Bay, when the Southern 
fleet had been repulsed, and was taking refuge w 
the shallow streams, orders came to Captain Jouet 
to pursue the flying craft. It was a delicate piece of 
business, for his ship drew twelve feet of water, 
while the little Southern rams drew very little. 

“We're going aground, sure,” said the lieutenant, 
as they started. 

“Never mind; keep her going!’’ shouted Jouett. 
But the lieutenant, to ensure caution, called a tar 
and set him at work heaving the lead, to learn the 
depth of water. 

“Fifteen feet!” came the first report. 

That was quite satisfactory, and the lieutenant re- 
mained placid until— 

“Fourteen feet !”’ 

That was a more ominous cry. 

“Thirteen feet!” 

It was getting dangerous; at twelve feet the vessel 





“Twelve feet!” came the warning call. 


turning quickly to the lieutenant, he c 
“Call that man in with the lead. He makes me ner- 
vous !”—New York Tribune. 








PATIENT. 


It is greatly to the credit of the Spanish workman 
that he preserves his good-nature under circumstances 
such as would prove very trying to the temper of an 
American. The author of “The Spanish Black 
Country” says of the miner of that region: 


He is essentially a patient man, never tired of 
| waiting. He will light his cigarette and sit on your 
a hour after hour, waiting your convenience, 
and, when summoned, will appear with a smiling 
face. 
instance : 

I told a Spanish miner to wait outside my house, 
and quite forgot that I had so done. Five hours 
afterward, on starting for my ride, I saw him still 
waiting. As I apologized for my apparent rudeness, 
he said: 

“I am very much at your disposition, sefior.” 


——_+o+—__—_—_ 
“HER LADYSHIP.” 





tied his horee toa grasshopper.” “The author of tuts EULTLE WOMEN SERIES, 
In one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, a party was | SPINNING-WHEEL SERIES 


AUNT JO’S SCRAP-BAG 


| 
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White Teeth.—“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adr, 


_ ~~ _— - 
Peculiar in medicinal merit and wonderful cures— 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 100 doses one dollar. [Adv. 


> 
Barry’s Tricopherous sells more than all other hair 
preparations together, proof positive of excellence.[ Adv, 
cents by mail, to 


A COSY HOME, FREE! sss%'msi.:° 


and the cost of this advertisement, I will send my %6- 
page book, “A Cosy HOME: HOW IT WAS BviLt,” 
showing plans of low-cost houses, and giving valuable 
information to those who would build econonically. 
“The work fairly bristles with sound, practical hints and 
suggestions regarding good, honest cottage-building,” 
says a New York exchange. 





On recipt of 10 


Only a small edition to be 
thus given away. SEND NOW, mentioning this paper. 
F. L. SMITH, Architect, 22 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louisa M. Alcott's 
BOOKS. 


“Miss Alcott is really a benefactor of households.”— 
H.W, 
“Dear Aunt Jo! You are embalmed in the thoughts 
and loves of thousands of little men and little women.” 





r, a daughter of the novelist, says that | —£xchange. 


Comprising Little 
Women, Little Men, 
An Old-Fashioned Girl, Eight Cousins, Rose In Bloom, 





justify the improbable statement, and informed his | Under the Lilacs, Jack and Jill, Jo’s Boys, 8 volumes, 
| $1.50 each. 


Comprising Spin- 
* ning-Wheel Stories, 
Silver Pitchers and other Stories, Proverb Stories, A 
Garland for Girls, 4 volumes, $1.25 each. 





Comprising My Boys, 
* My Girls, Shawl-Straps, 
Cupid and Chow-Chow, Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, 
An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving, 6 volumes, $1.00 each. 
Lulu’s Library, 2 volumes, $1.00 each. 
and Camp and Fireside 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES s¢ Camp and Firesae 


of Experience; Moods, a Novel, $1.50 each. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
advertised price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
THE BOY’S SUITS AT $5 


we have advertised this season are not the only in- 
expensive garments we have worthy of attention. 
At $6.00, $6.50, $7.00, and $8.00, we are showing a 
very attractive line. 

We mention the $5.00 Suits particularly— because 
they are especially good value, and to show that we 
do not confine our assortment to High-'‘ las 
Novelties and Fine Dress Goods (although 
a pa special features of our establishment), but 

nat the 














is the best place to fit out children with all grades 





would ground. Still Jouett was oblivious to danger. 
| 


The captain awoke to their approaching peril, and, | 
ait nded 


The following anecdote may be cited as an) 


that are desirable, including everything from Hats 


to Shoes. 

CAUTION tising that they keep Clothing 

of our manufacture. This in 

many cases is the fact, as we sell to other dealers at 

wholesale; but purchasers will please note that all 

oods made by us have our well-known trade-mark on 
abel or hanger, and guarantee card on sleeve. 


Dealers in other cities are adver- 


hed and mail orders carefully filled. 7 


BEST &CO 


Have You a 
Lace Dress? 


If not, no better opportunity than the present could be 

found to obtain one. SILK LACE Dresses were never 

more fashionable nor the materials composing them ob- 
| tainable at more reasonable prices than now. 


KURSHEEDT'S STANDARD SILK LACE FLOUNCES 
ARE GUARANTEED ALL SILK. 


Our Samples Are Our Best Advertisements, 


| Enclose two cents in stamps, stating quality desired, 
and we will send you a collection of Samples represent- 
ing our choicest patterns. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


To purchase any article of SILK LACE before exam- 


| ining the Summer Number of KURSHEEDT’S STAND- 
| ARD FASHIONABLE SPECIALTIES. 


NO SUBSTITUTES. 


| As Manufacturers we can furnish precisely what we 
advertise. Address 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Bilks, Dress Goods & Hosiery. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Offer the following special inducements 
in all-wool Cheviots, suitable for tailor- 
made Dresses: 

2000 yds., 44 in. wide, 6G5c. per yard. 
Checked and mixed all-wool Cheviots, 
forty different colorings, 75c. per yard. 
2200 yards, 54 inches wide, at 85 cents. 
2500 yards, 54 inches wide, at $1.00. 
These goods are insmall and medium- 
| sized broken Checks and very desirable. 
| 600 pieces, 21-inch colored Surahs, 65 
| cents per yard. 
300 pieces, 24-inch figured all-silk 
Bengalines and India Tussahs, $1 yard, 
Fast Black Lisle Thread Hose, war- 





s | ranted not to rub or crock, 35 cents to $1 


| per pair, 
Samples will be sent on application and 
orders by mail promptly attended to, 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Broadway and [Ith St., 
NEW YORK. 








| EWANDO’S 
FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 
2 WEsT MTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
GOODS SENT by MAIL or EXPRESS. 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
FINEST WORK IN THE COUNTRY. 
Branch offices and agencies in all large cities in the East. 











60 & 62 W. 23rd St. N. Y. 





For Affections of the Ner 
Kidneys, with or w 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of N 





Gouty Diathesis. 


—~ x 
TRADE MARK P&>. 





borne by the Stomach, I also often prescribe it in those 


work—in which the condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally with marked benefit.” 


Rurrato [ITH WATER 


rous System, Complicated with Bright's Disease of the 
ithout a Gouty Diathesis, Cerebral Hypereemua, &c, 


yew York, Suryeon-General of U. S. Army (retired), Pro- 


Sessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, &c, 

“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections 
of the Nervous System complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or with a 
The results have been eminently satisfactory. 
years been @ favorite remedy with me m like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 
acts better than any extemporameous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better 


Lithia has for many 


cases of Cerebral Hyperemia, resulting from over-mental 
Water in cases 


| of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5 per case at the Springs. 





A Perfect 





THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia, — 


Hammock. 





Great improvements have been made this year in the manufacture of Hammocks. Now we offer a close hand- 
| wove Hammock, made to our order, that is the very embodiment of comfort, luxury and durability. 














SESE 
new egesna 
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oS 


na 














Remember, these Hammocks are made on hand-looms, of the best stocks procurable, and are close wove. 


We are apt to think only of our salutary influence 
on less civilized nations; perhaps they, also, are in- 
spired by a noble hope of converting us to their more | nature of people who have been overshadowed by 
desirable ways of living. what is known as a paternal government. Such per- 


The Chinese Minister at a leading European court | Sons form their own conceptions of angelic ministra- 


A sense of official greatness is ingrained in the 





was condoling with an eminent Englishman because | tions. The idea of the guide to Westminster Abbey | 


his wife had gone to England for the education of | Was original, to say the least. 
their children. The man acted as guide to the monuments, and, 


“e $ yery y,” sai s upon coming to that of Lord and Lady Monteagle, 
you esc —" en are which represents the spirit of Lady M—— ascendin, 


to heaven under the guardianship of angels, finish 
“Ah no, that would be quite out of the question,” | his pompous description of it with these words : : 
said the Englishman. ‘My religion and the law of = — is ay sak alae a 
id i ; ; t the same time he bowed as deie 
my omy both forbid it. My wife would be in a though he himself had been performing the office of 
rage if I took a second one, and my government) master of the ceremonies to “Her Ladyship,” and 
would punish me severely.” . was about to “’and” her into some ball-room. 











They lay easy, do not catch buttons, nor ravel if thread breaks. 

Cc i H k, No. 1. Made of 4-ply Cotton Warp, and 5-ply filling; 400 ends, and 12 
strengthening bands. Full 11 ft. long. and is warranted to sustain 500 lbs. steady pressure. Price, only $1.00, 
Sent by express, not paid. For the quality it is the cheapest Hammock sold. 

Companion Hammock, No. 2. Made of 4-ply No. 4 Prize Cotton Yarn, 24 suspension strings of 60 
thread cord, and 154 in. D rings on ends. 15 ft. long, full, and is warranted to sustain 1,000 lbs. steady pressure. 
No better Hammock can be made at any price. It is really worth $3.00 or $3.50. Our price, only $2.00. Sent by 
express, not paid. 

Special Offer of the Nickerson Hammock Spreader. No Hammock is complete, or will give the 
best results, without a pair of Spreaders. The Nickerson St raight Spreader is the best, and until July 1 we shall 
give to every purchaser of one of the Hammocks a pair of these Spreaders, on receipt of only 10 cents additional. 
Price of Hammock Spreaders alone, 50 cents pair, post paid. 

Take Notice. If you wish these goods sent by mail we shall require additional for postage and packing, as 
follows: Hammock No. 1, 30 cents; Hammock No. 2, 50 cents; Spreaders, per pair, 30 cents. 


| Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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MAY. 

Th. 24. Brooklyn Bridge opened, 1883. 

Fr. 25. Constitutional Convention met, 1787. 
Sa. 26. Alabama Claims Treaty ratified, 1871. 
Su. 27. Assault on Port Hudson, 1863. 

Mo. 28. Louis Agassiz born, 1807. 


Tu. 29. Amnesty proclaimed, 1865. 
We. 30. Columbus sailed on his third voyage, 1498. 








For the Companion. 
AN OLD MAN’S ADAGE, 


When but a boy a man I met, 
Who one good lesson taught me, 
That has through all succeeding years 
Sweet consolation brought me; 
This was the maxim which he gave 
You'll smile when I declare it), 
“The pinching shoe grows easier, 
The longer that you wear it.” 


A homely proverb, I confess, 

Yet priceless truth explaining, 
And one that gives in trouble’s hour 

The strength for calm sustaining; 
For every ii dot) lighter seem 

As more we learn to bear it— 
“The pinching shoe grows easier, 
The longer that you wear it.” 


The care that is at first so great, 
The once o’erwhelming sorrow, 
Will lessen as the days go by 
And morrow follows morrow; 
Though great the force of grief may be 
Time will in part impair it— 
“The pinching shoe grows easier, 
The longer that you wear it.” 


Did time not bring this sure decrease 
To bitterness and anguish, 
How many, many hopeless hearts 
In helpless woe would languish; 
Ah, weil it is we find it true, 
ow e’er with us may fare it, 
“The pinching shoe grows easier, 
The longer that you wear it.” 


REV. PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


4+ 
~or- 





For the Companion. 
A PATCH OF MOSS. 


Mungo Park tells us that he once lost his way | 
in a desert in Africa, and saw no escape before | 
him from starvation and death. Suddenly he 
caught sight of a patch of moss growing in the 
sand. Its strength and beauty startled him, in 
this unexpected place, as something almost mi- 
raculous. “I went on my way comforted,” he | 
says. ‘‘I knew that the Power which had made 
and protected that bit of moss could and would 
care for me.” 

A great English naturalist, when dying, ex- 
pressed the same idea. 

“I know nothing of heaven,” he said; ‘but I 
have learned the infinite wisdom and love of the 
Power who gave its gills to the fish, and I am not 
afraid to trust myself in His hands.” 

Job, questioning the Almighty as to the reason 
of his suffering, was bidden to go back to Nature 
for proofs of the eternai order and love underly- 
ing all things. No other answer was given to 
him. 

These men, living close to Nature, with keen 
appreciation of her beauty and order, were touched 
more nearly through her by the Infinite justice 
and mercy of the Creator than they would have 
been by any human logic. 

To the majority of men, the hearing of sermons 
and public worship are the shortest way to God. 
They are, however, too apt to forget that there is 
any other. They neglect to teach their children 
to understand the beauty in a spear of grass, the 
reason for the red color of the rose, the curve in 
the foot of the fly, or any other detail of the vast 
and perfect movement which we call Nature; and 
they show them nothing of the Eternal Power 
behind this movement. 

“There are many voices in the world and none 
of them are without signification.’”” These voices, 
each in its own language, are intended to tell us of 
the justice and love of our heavenly Father. If 
we close our ears to any of them, we by so much 
shut ourselves out from His help on our journey 
to Him. 





—~+or-__—_ 
EMPEROR WILLIAM'S PRINCIPLES. 


It is a custom of members of the Hohenzollern 
family to draw up, when preparing for the rite 
of confirmation, a personal profession of faith, 
and it is also held to be a point of honor that the 
profession shall be strictly original, and prepared 
without assistance of any kind. 

When Prince William, afterward German Em- 
peror, fulfilled this requirement, he added to the 
paper a composition of wider scope, which he en- 
titled his ‘‘Life Principles.’”” A few extracts from 
them may serve to show the inner workings of a 
nature which proved itself to be that of a Chris- 
tian and gentleman. 7 

‘With a thankful heart, I acknowledge God’s 
great beneficence in permitting that I should be 
born in an exalted station, because thereby I am 
better enabled to educate my soul and heart, and 
was put in possession of copious means wherewith 
to build up worthiness in myself. My princely 
rank shall always serve to remind me of the 
greater obligations it imposes upon me, of the 
greater efforts it requires me to make, and of the 
greater temptations to which it exposes me. 

“T will never forget that a prince is a man— 
before God only a man—having his origin, as well 
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| in common with the humblest of the people; that | surely be counted on for every half mile. 
the laws prescribed for general observance are also | 


binding upon him; and that he, like the rest, will | 
be judged one day according to his deeds. | 
“For all blessings that may fall to my share, I | 


| will look gratefully up to God; and in all mis- | 


fortunes that may befall me, I will submit myself | 
to God, in the firm conviction that He will always 
do what is best for me.” 

oo -—- 
ROMANCE AT COURT. 


It is seldom, indeed, that one can select a royal 
marriage as an instance of pure romance. Genuine | 
affection is not always absent from the engagement 
of a prince and princess, but if present, it is usually 
only as the attendant of policy, and not as prime 
mover of the affair. At length, however, a tale of 
genuine romance comes from the court of Sweden, 
for Prince Oscar, the second son of the King, and a 
descendant of Napoleon’s Marshal Bernadotte, has 
espoused Miss Munck, who is merely the daughter of 
a colonel in the Swedish army. 


Through this step, contrary to the precedents of 
kings, Oscar has forfeited for himself and his chil- 
dren all his possible rights to the crown. True, his 
brother, the Crown Prince, has two sons, and his 
chance of succeeding to the throne was therefore a 
small one, but inconsiderable as it was, some turn of 
fortune’s wheel might have made it a certainty. 

He has also forfeited the titles of “Royal High- 
ness” and “Duke of Gothland,” and may now be 
called, by courtesy, “Prince Bernadotte.” His naval 
rank, however, which he has honestly earned, re- 
mains his own. These sacrifices for love include 
wealth as well as honors, for he must also relinquish 
his superb palace at Stockholm, together with his 
yearly income from the Swedish Diet. 

The story of the wooing—for princes, unlike com- 
mon people, cannot even conceal their love stories 
from the public—reads like the romance that it is. 

Miss Munck was some time ago maid of honor to 
the Crown Princess of Sweden, and when she found 
that Prince Oscar loved her and wished to make her 
his wife, she dutifully left the court, that they might 
not meet again. She then became a nurse in a hos- 

ital at Stockholm, but only to find that her sacrifice 
had been of no avail, for the prince followed her and 
insisted upon offering himself as her husband. 

Previously, however, he had very sensibly confided 
in his mother, and it was she who was chiefly instru- 
mental in smoothing the way before the young pair. 
This was not an altogether easy matter, for the king 
long and strenuously opposed the match, but finally, 
like a good father, yielded. 

So they were married, and let us hope, to “live 
happy ever after.” The ceremony took place at 
Bournemouth, an English seaside resort, the place 
whcre the queen was residing when she learned her 
son’s love for Miss Munck. 

One poetic and interesting feature of the Swedish 
marriage service consists in the removal of the bride- 
groom’s sword before he enters the church, that he 
may stand unarmed in the presence of the King of 
kings, and replacing it at the close of the ceremony, 
that he may defend his bride against the world. 

It is said that after the benediction, when Prince 
Bernadotte led his bride to the queen, the younger 
woman drew back, nervous and trembling. Then 
Queen Sophia proved that her heart was a womanly 
and maternal one, for she tenderly held out her arms 
to the bride. 

“Come hither,” whispered Oscar, and the trembling 
girl was clasped in her new mother’s arms. 





= 
LOG SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Sixteen and thirty-six are significant numbers in 
the American system of education. They represent 
the two sections, Number Sixteen and Number Thir- 
ty-Six, each a mile square, which Congress reserves 
for public schools out of every township in any State 
admitted to the Union. They also signify that Amer- 
icans are fully persuaded that the public school is 
indispensable to the republic. The emigrating Amer- 
ican sympathizes with this belief. He first builds 
his cabin, then cuts a road, erects a log school-house, 
a meeting-house, and, finally, a college. His educa- 
tional ideas are hereditary, and “squat” where he 
may, they are quickly given a form. 


Dr. Barrows says, in his “‘United States of Yester- 
day,” that he found a public school on the Oregon 
Short-Line Railroad, where only two houses were in 
sight, and the pupils came on trails six miles each 


way. 

In 1840, while riding through Sangamon and Morgan 
Counties, Illinois, he came, one day in October, to a 
— on the = where there was not a house, nora 

ence, nor a furrow to be seen—and his view extended 
for miles. Riding along, he saw a lazy smoke ascend- 
ing from a timber island in the great ocean of russet 

rass. Thinking it came from a hunter’s camp, he 
jogged on, allured by visions of venison and wild 
turkey. 

The smoke, on a nearer approach, was seen to 
ascend from a log-cabin, which showed a dark va- 
cancy the entire length of one side, as if a log had 
fallen out. Through this dark belt appeared a row 
of human faces. rawing rein on the other side, he 
found a door, and, on entering, a school. 

The light came through the door and two primitive 
“windows,” made by leaving out a log from the 
opposite sides of the cabin. The ground: was the 
floor; into it stakes had been driven, and on these 
slabs spiked for seats. The a ee came from open- 
ings and clearings scattered throughout the timber. 

Within a few hours’ ride of this log school-house 
Dr. Barrows found a college. His surprise was 
cooled as he reflected that Harvard and Dartmouth 
and Brown and Yale were planted within a few 
hours’ ride of log-cabins and wigwams, and that the 
treasurer of Harvard was glad to receive pecks of 
corn, pewter plates and Hebrew Bibles. 

In those days college-planting was overdone, but 
“overdoing is always the happy danger of progress.” 
Dr. Barrows was once invited to lecture on “Ameri- 
can History” before a “university” on the border. 
On the catalogue the “university buildings” showed 
well, as did the list of the “Faculty” and of the stu- 
dents; but on — at the town, he found the 
buildings to be one low lean-to against a small 
church, and that an express wagon could have car- 
ried off Faculty, students and the entire university. 


———_+or—__—_ 
CAUGHT BY A JAGUAR. 


A correspondent of the New York Sun writes an 
interesting account of some of the adventures with 
which he and his party met, while on an exploring 
expedition up the Orinoco River some years ago. In 
writing of the jaguars, he makes some remarkable 
statements in regard to the numbers of these ani- 
mals to be seen in South America: 


Let one travel on foot through the most populous 
district in the United States and one would not see 
a single house dog or cat where we saw three jaguars 
along the Orinoco. There was not one hour during 
daylight for a period of three months that these 
creatures were not around us, and most of the time 
one or more were in sight. 

Whenever we ran along close to the banks, we saw 
them crouched down on flood-wood or moving 





as all the weaknesses and wants of human nature, 


through the forest, and whenever we came to a sandy 


In the 
three months we killed more than two hundred of 
them, and in almost every instance saved the skin. 

In only one case was any of us in danger from this 
cunning, ferocious beast. The steamer had been tied 
to the bank, and we had been making excursions 
from that spot for three or four days, when one after- 
noon, when only one of the young men was left be- 
hind at the fire on the bank, a jaguar crept up and 
sprang upon him. 

It was a wonderful spring, as we afterward discov- 
ered. From the spot where the beast crouched to 
the place where he alighted on his victim was just 
twenty-six feet. The young man was kneeling down 
and bending over a specimen which he was examin- 
ing, and the jaguar fell on his back, and seized him 
by the right shoulder. 

The man weighed almost one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and was a muscular fellow, but the jaguar 
trotted off with him as if he had been a shoulder of 
mutton, not lifting the body entirely clear of the 
ground, but dragging it along. 

Fortunately for the victim, the forest was very 
dense just there, and the beast had to take one of 
the several paths leading through it. He had not 
gone above three hundred feet when he met one of 
the party on his way back tothe boat. The fem 
sprang for a limb ten feet above his head, still hold- 
ing to the man, and such was his wonderful muscu- 
lar power that one of his forepaws actually touched 
the limb. When he dropped back, it was to receive 
a bullet in the head. In dying he inflicted severa 
severe wounds on the young man with his claws. 


—_———~or—__—- 
For the Companion. 


BOBOLINK. 


ay troubadour, with his trumpet of gold, 
hrough mallow-sweet meadows I trill me a measure; 
Where streams are shot sunward, and white fleeces told, 
I wax and I wane at my sovereign pleasure. 
I swing in the heavens and hide in the sod; 
I quiver and shimmer, and circle me on; 
I never cou/d wearily, drearily plod 
Like Deacon-Jo-Rich-and-John ! 
Away! tell me not of the rice-laden reed, 
Of voiceless indulgence, of cruel dissector,— 
For what can a poet foretoken of greed, 
The sky for his food, and the rivers for nectar? 
There’s never a sorrow for me nor a care; 
I wing and I wanton from dawn unto dawn; 
I never couid follow a rusty ploughshare 
Like Deacon-To-Rich-and-Sohm ! 


FANNIE B. DAMON. 
——_~+or— 
GIVING HIM A CHANCE. 


It is a prevailing belief among people rich in 
worldly wisdom, that a man who has once sinned 
and confessed his fault is thenceforth under a ban. 
“Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,” says the 
somewhat cynical proverb, which, like most general- 
ities, is not always to be accepted as truthful. On 
the contrary, good men and women are waiting 
everywhere to offer the morally needy a helping 
hand. The New York Tribune, in quoting some 
anecdotes of the Judge of the Criminal Court, says 
that a young man was once brought before him as 
one of a band of criminals. 


«What are you here for?”’ asked the court. 

“T am charged with grand larceny, sir,’’ was the 
answer, “and I am guilty.” 

‘Do you know the consequences of what you say? 
Have you counsel?” 

“No, sir; I don’t want a lawyer. I took the money, 
and I will take my punishment.” 

‘“‘What is your name?” 

He hesitated. ‘“‘I am indicted under a false name,” 
he said, finally. “I have brought disgrace on my 
family, and I won’t tell my name.”’ 

‘Look here, my boy,” said the judge, “I don’t want 
to send you to prison. Tell me the names of some of 
your friends, and I will send for them and see what I 
can do for you.” 

The prisoner’s face brightened, but its flush soon 
died away. 

“No, sir, I—I can’t,” he said, hopelessly. ‘I can’t 
bear this much longer. Let me go to jail.” 

Instead of sentencing him, the - e delayed and 
looked up the case more fully. e found that the 
boy had been employed by a well-known firm, who 
one day empowered him to collect some money. He 
met a friend in the street, was persuaded to take a 
little Dp my trip, and knew no more, except that 
he had drunk some whiskey, and afterward failed to 
find the money. 

The judge gave him a friendly talk and his dis- 
charge, and, animated once more by hope, the young 
man began life anew. Fired with gratitude, he re- 
solved to justify the judge’s faith in him, and to-day 
is loved and trusted in a responsible position, where 
he constantly handles large sums of money. 


A 





————_+or+—____ 
A NEAR RELATIVE. 


During Sir Samuel Baker’s travels in Abyssinia, he 
had a drag named Mahomet, whose weak point 
was family pride, though this was of a sort that did 
not hinder his breaking his wife’s arm with a wooden 
bowl when she cooked the dinner badly. Mahomet 
met several relations at Cassala; one borrowed 
money of him, another stole his pipe; the third, who 
declared that nothing should separate them now that, 
“by the blessing of God,” they had met, determined 
to accompany him through all the difficulties of our 
expedition, provided that Mahomet would only let 
him serve for love, without wages. 


I gave Mahomet some little advice upon this point, 
reminding him that, although the clothes of the 
party were worth only a few piastres, the spoons 
and forks were silver; therefore I should hold him 
er for the honesty of his friend. 

his reflection upon the family gave great offence, 
and he assured me that Achmet was so near a rela- 
tive that he was— Here he hesitated, and I came to 
his assistance. 

“He is your mother’s brother’s cousin’s sister’s 
mother’s son? Eh, Mahomet?” 

“Yes, sar, that’s it.” 

“Very well, Mahomet; mind he don’t steal the 
spoons, and thrash him if he doesn’t do his work.” 

“Yes, sar,” replied Mahomet. ‘He all same like 
one brother; he one good man will do his business 
quietly; if not, master lick him.” 

The new relation, not understanding English, was 
perfectly satisfied with the success of the introduc- 
tion, and from that moment became one of the party. 


ee 
WITH TOOTH AND HOOF. 


Those who are only acquainted with the horse in a 
state of civilization, either as friend or slave, and 
are accustomed to think of the donkey as the mildest 
of beasts, will read with surprise such tales as the 
following, taken from the Century, showing these 
creatures as they are in their wild state : 


Among the animals on the ranch were two great 
stallions, one gray and one black, and a fine jackass 
not much over half the size of the horses. 

One day, both horses got into the same enclosure, 
next to the jack-pen, and began to fight as only wild 
horses can, striking with their forefeet, like boxers, 
and biting. In one tussle they rolled against the 
tage and broke it in. No sooner was the jack at 
iberty than, with ears laid back and mouth wide 
open, he made straight for the two horses, who had 











beach over which the turtles crawled, a jaguar could 








for the moment separated. 


The gray turned to meet him, rearing and striking 
at him, but the jack slipped in, and in a moment 
grasped his antagonist by the throat with his jaws, 
and held on like a bull-dog. 

The gray used tremendous efforts to shake him off; 
he would whirl round and try to kick him, but for 
that the jack was too short. Then he would rise, 
lifting the jack off the ground, and strike at him 
with his forefeet, but all he gained was to skin his 
foe’s legs without making him loose his hold. 

Twice y= 4 fell, and twice the stallion rose, drag. 
ging the jack up with him by main strength. 
Meanwhile the black horse attacked both with per- 
fect impartiality, kicking and biting. His teeth, as 
they slipped off the tough hides, met with a snap like 
a bear-trap. Undoubtedly the jack would have killed 
at least one of the horses if the men had not, with 
great difficulty, separated the maddened brutes. 


—— +r - 
SUDDEN CURE. 


Quackery and superstition are not peculiar to any 
one country. An old resident of Australia supplies 
an instance of what may be called imagination-heal- 
ing, as he witnessed it among the Bushmen. It illus. 
trates vividly the power which a mental impression 
has, first to make a man sick, and then to make him 
well again. 


In the centre of the group, close to one of the fires, 
lay stretched at full length a man who appeared to 
be very ill. His chest heaved visibly and hurriedly 
under the opossum rug which was thrown over him; 
the perspiration stood in big drops on his brow; the 
whole expression of his face was one of unmistaka- 
ble anguish and terror. Mr. T—— explained in a 
whisper that the man thought himself bewitched; 
he believed that some secret enemy had, by super- 
natural means, robbed him of his kidney-fat! 

This part of the body was, by the Australian abo- 
rigines, considered among the most vital of their 
frame. When they killed an enemy, his kidney-fat 
was carefully extracted. Sometimes it was eaten, 
but more generally preserved as acharm. No threat 
could terrify the savage more than that of depriving 
him of this important substance. 

On the present occasion the terror and distress of 
the man who believed himself to be so deprived were 
so intense that I am convinced he would have died 
had not his mind been set at rest. 

The medicine-man belonging to the tribe had retired 
to a distance from the group, and was invisible in the 
darkness. He was supposed to be engaged in a strug- 
gle with the supernatural power that had afflicted the 
sufferer, and his hoarse voice was audible through 
the death-like stillness, as it rose and fell ina kind 
of wild chant alternately pleading and menacing. 
Once he came to the camp to look at the patient, and 
bade him take courage, as he hoped to prevail over 
the evil spirit; then retired again and was lost in the 
darkness, where he resumed his incantations. 

Finally he came back, with a triumphant air, mak- 
ing a feint of concealing a in the folds of 
his rug. —— over the recumbent form of his 
patient, he pretended, with many gesticulations and 
other ceremonies, to restore the missing fat. 

The effect was magical. The sick man, who hada 
moment before been trembling and shivering in the 
most abject fear, presently rose steadily from the 
— his distorted countenance recovered its seren- 
ty, and about five minutes later he was squatted 
among the group and perfectly happy. 





CHANGED. 


Family ties are strong among the Teutons. The 
sorrow of one who had lost his father weighed heavily 
upon him, and, as a mark of filial respect, he deter- 
mined to have a portrait of his father. Turning to the 
city directory, he sought the name of a portrait- 
painter, as one might turn to it for the name of a 
plumber. He then sought out the artist, and asked 
him if he could paint a portrait of his father. 


“Certainly,” said the artist. “Why didn’t you 
bring the old gentleman along?” 

**He vas deat,” sobbed the caller. The artist was 
touched, and expressed his regret at having opened 
the wound. “But,” he said, cheerily, “that need not 
make any difference. Bring me his photograph.” 

“There vas none,” said the son, wiping his eyes. 

“Then how can you expect me to paint his por- 
trait?” 

“Why can you not his picture paint? 
portrait-painter. Shust you paint him.” 

The artist saw the humor of the thing, and told 
the man to call again in two weeks. He did. 

“Vell, you haf him gepainted?” 

“Yes,” said the artist, “I have done the best I 
could. Here it is.” 

The German looked at the picture long and silently, 
the tears coursing down his cheeks. At length, in 
broken accents and in a subdued voice, he said, “Vos 
dot so? Dot is my poor old vater! Ach! how he 
changed vas!” 

———_+o 


ZEALOUS WITNESSES. 


One may be so enthusiastically zealous as to defeat 
his own object. In the “Memorials of a Southern 
Planter” is given the following incident concerning 
a lawsuit brought against Mr. Dabney by another 
planter, in regard to one of his fences: 


Mr. Dabney’s negroes, fifty in number, were sum- 
moned by his counsel to give their evidence as to the 
ownership of the fence, and they were found to be 
ready and abundantly able to testify. So angry were 
they that their beloved master’s property should 
have been called in question, that they previously 
determined to use as nearly as possible the same 
form of words, in order to emphasize. 

One after another rose, and spoke thus: ‘Course I 
knows all about it! *Twas when Mr. M—— was de 
oberseer. Hi! I help to split dem rails. Dey’s 
marster’s rails. Didn’t Brer Gilbert lay de worm 0’ 
dat fence? All marster’s la ny know dat. Dey all 
*members dat dey split and tote dem rails, and Brer 
Gilbert lay de worm.” 

When five or six had given this ee yang omg state- 
ment, Mr. Dabney’s lawyer whispered to him that it 
would be unwise to call any more, since their testi- 
mony sounded as if it had been learned by heart. 
Bitterly indignant were the negroes who were not 
called upon, and they were scarcely consoled by find- 
ing that their master won his case. Alas! he had 
won it without their help. 


You are a 





OVERTURNED WITH A BREATH. 


Lay on the edge of a table a long and narrow paper 
bag. and place some heavy weights—two dictionaries, 
for example—upon 
the closed end, as 
shown in the cut. 
The books can be 
overturned  with- 
out being touched, 
simply by blowing. 

The compressed 
air will swell the 





bag so violeatly 
that the weights 
upon it will be 


raised and thrown 
over. This experiment enables us to measure the 
strength of our breath by overturning objects of 
various weights, and will prove that an adult can, 
without fatigue, raise with his breath a weight of at 





least twenty pounds.—L’ Illustration. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO DOLLS. 


The beautiful Isabel Claribel Haynes 
Is exceedingly proud of her rank and her station; 
For the cotton that flows through her delicate veins 
Was grown on the oldest and richest plantation. 
Her dresses are made in the height of the style; 
She gives a grand ball every week (in the attic), 
And greets all her guests with an unchanging smile, 
As becomes a fine lady so aristocratic. 
Knit Jack is as proud of his birth as the lady. 
The bright wools that made him 
were brought from Berlin. 
He speaks only Dutch (understood by 
the baby) ; 
He is straight as an arrow, and al- 
most as thin. 
To-day, down in one of the orchard’s 
cool lanes, 
Where apple-trees pink and white 
blossoms are shedding, 
Knit Jack and Miss Isabel Claribel 
Haynes 
Are bridegroom and bride at a fash- 
ionable wedding! 


GRACE F. COOLIDGE. 
a — 


For the Companion. 
JONAH. 


Bennie and Roy were left at home 
alone one afternoon while Aunt 
Julia went to the village to do some 
shopping. 

She had bidden them be good 
boys, and keep out of mischief. 

They meant to do so, and to make 
it the more certain, each took his 
spelling-book to learn a line of 
words. 

But it was such a task! 

The sun shone so brightly and 
the birds sung so blithely that they 
just could not study! 

“Let’s go out and feed Jonah,” 
said Ben, making a big ‘‘dog-ear” 
of his spelling-book leaf. 

“Jonah” was the great Plymouth 
Rock cock that was always ready to 
eat or have a quarrel. And he be- 
longed to Ben and Roy. 

“Yes, let’s go!” echoed Roy. 
“That won’t be mischief.” 

Out they went to find Jonah; but 
he was not in the barn, nor in the 
yard. 

They heard a great chuckling over 
the garden wall. There was Jonah, 
right in the middle of Aunt Julia’s 
onion-bed, digging with all his 
might, making the dirt and onion- 
settings fly out from behind in great 
ruin. 

Two of the hens were with him, 
looking on to catch the worms turned 
up by his big feet. Ben hullooed, 
and Roy seized a long brushy stick 
and ran after them. 

This frightened Jonah so that he 
scudded beneath the barn. It was 
along time before he could be coaxed 
out. All the hens were there, and 
Ben tossed out a kernel or two of 
corn at a time, “Just to see ’em 
run.” 

And oh, how they did run and 
scramble and push each other! 

Soon Jonah got over his scare, for 
he was very tame, and was as eager 
to run after the kernels as the hens. 
In the rush he ran right between 
Ben’s feet, and was caught. 

Then the boys carried him into the house to give 
him some bread, as they often did. 

“Let’s let him look at himself!” cried Roy. 

They took down the little kitchen looking-glass. 
It was stood up against the wall, and Jonah was 
put down before it. 

How he ruffled up his neck-feathers and strutted 
back and forth and pecked the floor! The cock 
in the looking-glass ruffled up his feathers, too, 
and did exactly as Jonah did. 

That made Jonah dare up to the saucy cock and 
dance sideways. So the other danced, while Ben 
and Roy lay on the kitchen floor and laughed. 

But by-and-by Jonah could not endure the in- 
sults of this rude fellow any longer and with one 
bold dash kicked his feet into the air and struck 
right at his bold, speckled breast. 

Ah, what acrash! The little looking-glass fell 
over upon the floor broken into a hundred pieces. 

Jonah was scared, but in a moment, believing 
that he had won the battle, he flapped his wings 
and crowed till the kitchen rang. 

Ben and Roy knew now that this was mischief ; 
and they sat on the floor in a great panic when 
Aunt Julia came in. 





| It was a great grief to the boys, but there was | cook had broken and concealed, and for which a | 

















| nothing to be done but sell Jonah to buy another | scolding was duly administered. A few days 
looking-glass. And it helped them remember to | later, standing on the bank of a river, she saw 





| keep out of mischief. the new moon reflected in it, and cried out, ‘‘Oh, 
es —+or- gs | see, mamma! Somebody has broke the moon, 4 
For the Companion. and hid a piece in the ribber!” : P 
A HERO. 


“Mamma,” said Freddie, ‘Uncle Will wants to 
He’d heard about them, every one, buy a cow, and I heard Mr. B say he has one 
Those small, brave story-boys, 
He thought a battle must be ‘‘fun,” 
With all the guns and noise. 








| for sale.” 
‘*What is it,’”’ inquired mamma, ‘‘an Alderney ?” 
‘“No’m, that aint it.’ 


UTS TOCR 
“A Jersey >” asked mamma. C=? cael 


‘“No’m, it aint that either; it’s a—a—a heifer.” Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
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He played he was an Indian scout, 
So brave to shoot and ride— 
But when he had his tooth pulled out, 





. | 1. 
| This fearless hero—cried. | Bertie, who loves to help pick chickens, and = 
— saw preparations being made for hog-killing, said, i lal ay . 
ei ites ue aR My life is brief, though I’m always with you, 
For the Companion. O papa! can’t I help to pick the hogs ? ‘Always your comrade, yet never the same, 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Going and coming, yet never returning, 











Mamma and papa were discussing the perse- But bearing always the self-same name. 
Little Marion was walking in the garden with | cutions of Martin Luther, and the Diet of Worms. I am sometimes joyous and bright and sunny, 
her mother one day, when they found, under | ‘“O mamma,” exclaimed Lettie, “they surely And sometimes tearful and sad and drear; 





But, ah, if you will, you can make me happy, 


some bushes, a handsome china plate which the | didn’t make him eat worms!” Gladder and sweeter from year to year! 


Then labor hourly to make me cheery, 


. From the new-born year till the 
SS year is dead, 
~e f That in age I may be a pleasant com- 
ay 5 anion, 
= e And my presence you never may 
% bes come to dread. 
2. 
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FOUR DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


qeme mnt 


The finals of the first acrostic form 
the primals of the second; those of 
the second, form the third; and those 
_ of the third, the fourth. All the cross- 
words consist of the same number of 
letters. 

I. 

A Scripture name, meaning “Proph- 
ecies.”’ 

The goddess of the morning. 

A sort of animal fat or suet. 

A small village. 

To gain over. 

An envoy from the Pope. 

To make werse. 

An original or primitive word. 

An ambassador from the Pope. 

The primals and finals give the name 
of a distinguished American novelist, 
who died on May 19, 1864. 


To subdue. 

To be in great plenty. 

Declining. 

A rapture. 

To disturb. 

To perform more than enough. 

To amend. 

Mischievous. 

Relating to fairies. 

The finals give the name of a popu- 
lar English authoress, whose death 
occurred May 21, 1849. 

Ill. 

A symbol. 
: A window. 
Tt eee : ; : P : i . ee bank of earth. 

a ; ‘ a To fertilize. 
INEYE WAS AN old lady And What clo you think! A flag or streamer. 
yy ; - aba - ee LZ Ty ae #7 The aggregate value of different 

Her childven 418 Said Were al black, OS Ink. stocks in the English Public Funds. 
: > The sucking fish. 


The mother ifseemns Was Tably b name oS ee coasting vessel with but one 
s ae : j Birds that feed upon fish. 
N\d ni Ur? THA j es) bu is We NOWIY T2 JAMES. ogra ne tr - a favorite 
And Tin swe that hey history is well known 4 fame 


She live d In ro shoe ~ and thes uc ston WAS “Whether i eis 
The culdren grew black from the ents wit leather? Rnoted ge i Veni 
Ther diet was plan fif 1% make glessy fur nih rtiine ‘nine, meaning “poner 
And brought fiom cach kien a satisfied purr Pe orgs 
; TTilkowithout bread Was nightly ce ied  ~ India. 
Then tKey scampered 9 bed and all @re was €lieved. became aif emperor om May 18, 1808. 
The moral is plain: if the child you Would ‘ise iahatie! 
Ts health and eontentinent the est of iS days. MONUMENT PUZZLE. 
Fach i748 mind: give if food that will nourish 
And *€ child and it wether Tm swé will bot flourish. 
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Across : Aconsonant; a gentleman; 
celebrated ; a British-Indian gold coin ; 
dignified ; gentle; a kind of stone some- 
times used in fire-arms ; distinguished ; 
heroism ; a mythic tradition ; a mineral 
of great hardness; grandeur; sym- 








cana of lofty spirit; supremely. 
For the Companion. | Mountains. She spoke especially of the number | enn cee. by ce lence 
| : . -) 8 8 Fuishe 4 lonary generais, 
OUT-OF-DOORS ARITHMETIC. - | of little lakes among them. admitted to have been second only to Washington. 
Add bright buds, and sun, and flowers | «Some of them,” she said, ‘are so surrounded | He was born on May 27, 1742. 
New green leaves and fitful showers — | by high cliffs, and so guarded by them from every | 4. 
To a bare world, and the sum breath of wind, that their surfaces are perfectly CHARADE. 
Of the whole to “Spring” will come. clear and quiet; and when it is night, and stars La the sea-shore for my jirst, 
=a shine out in the sky above, the waters of the lake ere the surf-billows toss and burst; 
Multiply these leaves by more, “eh ; ee | And next, where in a bridal scene, 
And the flowers by a score; reflect or picture them exactly. My second plays the go-between; 
The result—if found aright— “Tf you could be standing on the border of one ae a ay nA _ repel, 
ne cae “ ‘ , . A a 5 | nd buy my third for dinner there. 
Will be “Summer,” long and bright. of those little lakes some bright night, you would My whole for heirs of royal name, 
Then divide the Spwest-enl ean almost think that a real moon and real stars were A country palace is in fame. 
By gray clouds and storms begun, shining in a real sky at your feet.” staat 
And the quotient found will be - The children were quite quiet for a minute, Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
“Autumn,” over land and sea. thinking of the scene described to them, and then | . 
: é : = : ¥F 
Wicun tiie ten salibvact the sed one little fellow raised his hand, and asked, with | HA 
Of the leaves up overhead— the air of one who had at last solved a mystery : As H 
Also every flower in sight, “And was that the way the cow jumped over T = : . = 
And you’ve “Winter,” cold and white. the moon ?” HERMAN 
J. M. L. ——~+or—_ ~eeeee. 
HO . Cc NEG J 
iasisinlth ‘ Some carpenters were putting a fence around | NEPHrT i A . I 
sapdb lsiaciscana the yard where little M. lived. Night coming on ESCARPMENT 
HOW THE COW JUMPED OVER THE | before they finished, they roughly nailed some| 2. Pearl, earl, real, pear, pare, ear. 
| : : | , 
MOON. | long strips of timber across the posts to protect | wen Works by, Frank R. Stockton: The Late Mrs. 
a ee ttlo Latin ad om sa. 66 .e jg | Null; The Lady or the Tiger; Mrs. Lecks or Mrs. 
A teacher was telling a class of little ones about ' the shrubs. M., looking at it, said: “That fence is Aleshine; The. Hundredth Man; The Christmas 





the beauty of the scenery in the Adirondack just basted! And my, what long stitches, mamma!” | Wreck; Rudder Grange Stories. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURE 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All pos 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 


be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 


office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
“ae send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
MUSCLE-FORMING FOOD. 


“What is the best food for producing muscle?” 
This question of our correspondent is a legitimate 
one. Some foods are particularly muscle-formers; 
others produce fat, and still others brain and nerve, 
while most of the common articles of diet combine 
these uses in varying degrees. 

But the question, to cover our entire physical 
needs, requires to be broadened into this: What com- 
bination of food will best nourish the body? Even 
then the answer must be modified to suit individual 
cases. For the digestive power differs greatly in dif- 
ferent persons. Moreover, there is an interdepend- 
ence between the different bodily organs and tissues, 
so that the body must be built up as a whole. If one 
part lacks, the whole suffers, and if one part is over- 
fed, the others will be underfed. 

Thus a person who becomes unduly fat loses in 
muscular fibre, either in quantity or quality. One 
who overfeeds the brain loses in muscular strength. 
So, too, muscular development may be carried to 
such excess as to impoverish the brain, and also to 
reduce the fat of the body below what is necessary 


both as surplus food laid up for emergencies, and as | 


a protection against sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. 

The best food for producing muscle, therefore, 
must, while being duly appetizing, contain a large 
per cent. (1) of nitrates for the muscles, (2) of phos- 
phates for the brain and nerves, and (3) of carbon- 
ates for the fat. 

Of the first class, the nitrates, beans stand at the 
head at twenty-four per cent.; then pease at twen- 
ty-two; cabbage and salmon at twenty; oats at sev- 
enteen; eggs and veal at sixteen, and beef at fifteen. 

Of the second class, the phosphates, salmon stands 
first at seven; then codfish at six; beef and eggs at 
five; beans and veal at four, and cabbage, pease and 
oats at three. 


Of the third class, the carbonates, butter stands at | 


the head at one hundred; rice at eighty; corn and 


rye at seventy-two; wheat at sixty-nine; oats at six- | 


ty-six; pease at sixty; beans at fifty-seven, and cab- 
bage at forty-six. 

Fresh codfish fried in fat or served with butter 
gravy about equals beef in all respects, and so do 
eggs fried in fat. Beef with cabbage makes a very 
nutritious diet. But we must add: 

1. The mere eating of food cannot make muscle. 
The muscles must be called into vigorous daily exer- 
cise, yet without overdoing. 

2. Excessive eating is weakening, and must be 
avoided. It is the amount digested and assimilated 
that tells, not the quantity taken into the stomach. 

3. All the laws of health must be steadily observed. 


—_— a ae — 
METEORS. 


An observer on a cloudless, moonless night will 
frequently see a star shooting rapidly through a short 
space in the heavens and then suddenly disappearing. 
Several shooting stars may be seen in the course of 
an hour, either faint and lasting only a few seconds, 
or large and bright, and followed by a train of light. 
A shower of them may be seen on some nights, and, 
on rare occasions, they are so numerous that the sky 
seems to be on fire. 

Celestial space is full of these meteors. They are 
tiny bodies moving round the sun in orbits of every 
possible form. The earth is constantly meeting 
them, and, as with immense velocity, they impinge 
upon our atmosphere, they are burned or vaporized 
by the concussion and the shooting stars are simply 
the light of the burning. They make no sound, nor 
has tangible proof been found that they reach the 
surface of the earth. 

Meteors of great brilliancy, belonging to the same 
family, are occasionally seen, equalling the moon in 
size, accompanied by sounds like the discharge of 
cannon, and leaving traces of their presence in the 
fall of masses of metallic or stony substances to the 
earth. s 
Some consist almost entirely of iron and some con- 





tain other elements found in the earth. These 
meteors occasionally fall in showers. In 1803, a lum- 
inous meteor was seen in Normandy followed by a 
violent explosion, and two thousand stones fell, so 
hot as to burn the hands. The fall of meteors of 
moderate size is of frequent occurrence. 

Among recent visitors of the family is a meteor 
that fell in the Russian government of Pensa on 
September 4, 1887. The peasants working in the 
fields, frightened at first by the explosion like a 
thunder-clap that accompanied the fall, took posses- 
sion of the stone that had fallen from the sky, broke 
it in pieces, and divided the fragments to be pre- 
served as talismans. 

A portion of the meteor weighing five pounds was 
taken possession of by the authorities and sent to 
St. Petersburgh. It was carefully analyzed, and 
found to contain small crystals, having all the chemi- 
cal properties of the diamond, forming one per cent. 
of the mass. A messenger from celestial space 
bringing the most precious of earthly gems is some- 
thing new under the sun! 


—_——_—_.¢@———_ 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


Most animals, intelligent enough for satisfactory 
pets, are sufficiently constant in their attachments to 
remember old friends, even after a long lapse of 
time. The Sultan of Morocco presented to an Eng- 
lish resident at Tangiers a beautiful tame leopard, 
which, although quite gentle, was such a responsibil- 
ity that the owner sent him to the Zoélogical Gar- 
| dens of London. He says: 


Eight months afterward I visited the Gardens, and 
there I saw Meimon lying in a cage. I asked the 
| keeper to allow me to pass the bar in front of the 
| cage, to pat the leopard. He replied that it was not 
| permitted; but when I told him I was the donor, he 
| allowed me to cross the barrier, warning me, how- 
ever, that the animal was sometimes surly. 

I approached the cage, where the leopard was lying 
listless in a corner. 

“ Ya Meimon, ya habeeby boosni!”’ (“O beloved Mei- 
| mon,” I cried in Arabic, ‘come and embrace me!’’) 

The animal sprang up, came to the side of the cage, 
and doubtless would have embraced me if the bars 
had not stopped him. I put in my hand and stroked 
his back, whilst he rubbed against the bars of the 
cage, making a low, purring noise. Then I scratched 
his head, when, to my horror, he suddenly took my 
hand in his mouth; but the friendly beast only mum- 
bled without hurting it, and then let it go. 

As I left the cage, the leopard watched me with 
eager eyes, and when some way off, I turned to look 
again, the beast was standing up, with his paws on 
an upper bar, his bright eyes fixed anxiously upon 
| me. So we parted, never to meet again, for the leop- 
ard was dead when I revisited the Zoédlogical Gardens 
after two years’ absence. 





—_——>—_—_ 
HELPING HER HUSBAND. 


It is often said that one difference between men 
and women is that with men second thoughts are 
best, while women are likely to be nearest right when 
| they act or speak upon the first impulse; but there 
| are some things which even clever women cannot do 
| perfectly without some preliminary practice. 


| A woman whose husband is an editor one day said 
| to him, ‘“l'ypesetting looks so easy, I know I could do 
it just as well as anything. Let me help.” 

Although Hanscom is his own compositor, he 
didn’t accept this offer at once. But his wife was in 
| the office alone one day when a wedding notice was 
| brought in by Mr. John Jackson. 

“Oh,” she said, gleefully, ‘I'll just set this up and 
| slip it in the form, and won’t George be surprised 
| when he sees it in print?” 
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—————__—_ 
GUARDING AGAINST FALSEHOOD. 


Our language is often so ambiguous that we need 
| to take into account the person using it and all the 
| circumstances under which it is employed before we 
| com put the right meaning intoit. Dunn was an 
| English farmer who employed a laborer named 
Paul. 

Mr. Dunn one day asked Paul to take luncheon, 
| and Paul refused; but afterwards the workman re- 
| pented, and went to ask for the food. 

“No,” was Mr. Dunn’s answer, “you said you 
would not eat, and I never allow any lies to be told 
in my house.” 

“So,” said Paul, “I lost my dinner.” 

Next week Paul returned to his work, the thought 
of his lost meal still rankling in his mind. r. 
Dunn asked him again whether he would take some 
luncheon, and, determined this time not to be done, 
Paul said, “Yes.” 

A huge Cheshire cheese was set before him uncut, 
and Paul inquired, ““Where shall I cut it?” 

“Just where you please,” said Mr. Dunn. 

“Then,” said Paul, “I’ll cut it at home, and—you 
won’t have any lies told in your house, you know.” 


—_——_—_@—___ 
HE JAWED. 


Constant hectoring and bickerings in the home 
have led to more than one divorce. There was a 
pathetic as well as an amusing side to the story of 
the woman who petitioned for a divorce on no other 
ground than that her husband “jawed constant.” 


“We been married seventeen year,” she said, “and 
that man has jawed stiddy all that time.” 

“IT suppose you didn’t jaw back any, did you?” 
asked the attorney, laughingly. 

“Oh, la, yes!” was the frank reply. “It wouldn’t 
have been in human nater for me not to; but I don’t 
think I’ve jawed quite as much as he has.” 

“*‘What did he ‘jaw’ about?” asked the lawyer. 

“Oh, about ev’rything. He’d jaw if dinner wasa 
minute late, or if the baby cried, or if he couldn’t 
find his hat, or if the house wa’n’t just so. He’d 
jaw if it rained, and he’d jaw if it didn’t rain. He’d 
= if I did a thing right, or if I didn’t do it right. 

fe just jawed constant. No matter what I’d do, he’d 
up and fe about it.” 

The judge expressed his sympathy, but thought the 
‘*‘jawing” not a sufficient cause for divorce. 


—__—_@——_—_- 
TRIFLING EXCEPTION. 
Englishmen in authority expect perfect submission 
on the part of subordinates. One of them in charge 
of a company of Spanish miners said of his men: 


“I’ve been twenty-four vears in the country, and 
I’ve never met with any contradiction from a Span- 
iard yet, barrin’ as my life has been twice attempted.” 





It therefore appeared as follows in the next issue | 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


are not satisfied with singing “‘as it happens,” but take 
pains, by classes and rehearsals, to prepare their young 
singers for solos and choruses, for Sunday and for | 
festival singing. For such schools, Ditson & Co. provide 
the best music by the best of composers. 
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for the thoroush ‘introduction of thee 
perfume into every particle of the soap, 
elaborate and intricate machinery is 
used and every cake is stamped with 
such enormous pressure (30 tons) that 
it will outlast all other toilet soaps. 5 


vey addition to the unequalled wash? | 
qualities of Cashmere Bouquet.its perfumeis 
exceptionally delicate and delightful, being 


composed of sweet delicious Oriental odors. 
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Messrs. Colgate & Co. have sold in tha pact? 
year an amount of their CASHMEREBOUQUET 
Toilet Soap far in excess of the combined 
imports of Toilet Soaps from England France, 
Germany, Italy-anduall other.countries. 
VETO TIE fe (J SZ cate . . 
ol ee iBT. DOAP.) 
This enormous sale of asingle soap is all 
the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that Cashmere Bouquet is but one of 103 varieties 


of toilet soaps manufactured by Colgate & Co, 
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For the Companion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 


One of my earliest memories is of playing with 
books in my father’s study. Building towers and 
bridges of the big dictionaries, looking at pictures, | 
pretending to read, and scribbling on blank pages 
whenever pen or pencil could be found. Many of 
these first attempts at authorship still exist, and I 
often wonder if these childish plays did not influ- 
ence my after life, since books have been my 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





beaten him in a race, and no girl if she refused to | making my father’s friend my Goethe. So I wrote 
climb trees, leap fences and be a tomboy. letters to him, but was wise enough never to send 
My wise mother, anxious to give me a strong | them, left wild flowers on the door-steps of my 
body to support a lively brain, turned me loose in | ‘‘Master,"’ sung Mignon’s song in very bad Ger- 
the country and let me run wild, learning of nature | man under his window, and was fond of wander- 
what no books can teach, and being led, as those | ing by moonlight, or sitting in a cherry-tree at 
who truly love her seldom fail to be, | midnight till the owls scared me to bed. 
“Through nature up to nature’s God.” The girlish folly did not last long, and the letters 
I remember running over the hills just at dawn Were burnt years ago, but Goethe is still my favo- 
one summer morning, and pausing to rest in the | Tite author, and Emerson remained my beloved 


silent woods saw, through an arch of trees, the ‘‘Master” while he lived, doing more for me, as | 
sun rise over river, hill and wide green meadows for many another young soul, than he ever knew, | 


as I never saw it before. | by the simple beauty of his life, the truth and 


Something born of the lovely hour, a happy _ wisdom of his books, the example of a good, great | 


mood, and the unfolding aspirations of a child’s | a2 untempted and unspoiled by the world which 
soul seemed to bring me very near to God, and in | he made nobler while in it, and left the richer when 
the hush of that morning hour I always felt that | he went. 
I “got religion” as the phrase goes. A newand| ‘The trials of life began about this time, and my 
vital sense of His presence, tender and sustaining | happy childhood ended. Money is never plentiful 
as a father’s arms, came to me then, never to i2 @ philosopher’s house, and even the maternal 
change through forty years of life’s vicissitudes, | Pelican could not supply all our wants on the 
but to grow stronger for the sharp discipline of | §™all income which was freely shared with every 
poverty and pain, sorrow and success. needy soul who asked for help. 

Those Concord days were the happiest of my | Fugitive slaves were sheltered under our roof, 





sight, only a back yard to play in, and no money 
to buy any of the splendors before us, we all 
rebelled and longed for the country again. 

Anna soon found little pupils, and trudged 
away each morning to her daily task, pausing at 
‘the corner to wave her hand to me in answer to 
my salute with the duster. My father went to his 
classes at his room down town, mother to her all- 
absorbing poor, the little girls to school, and I was 





left to keep house, feeling like a caged sea-gull as 
I washed dishes and cooked in the basement 
kitchen where my prospect was limited to a pro- 
cession of muddy boots. 

Good drill, but very hard, and my only conso- 
lation was the evening reunion when all met with 
| such varied reports of the day’s adventures, we 

could not fail to find both amusement and instruc- 
| tion. 

| Father brought news from the upper world, and 
the wise, good people who adorned it; mother, 
usually much dilapidated because she would give 
| away her clothes, with sad tales of suffering and 
|sin from the darker side of life; gentle Anna a 
modest account of her success as teacher, for even 


greatest comfort, castle-building a never-failing | life, for we had charming playmates in the little 
delight, and scribbling a very profitable amuse- | Emersons, Channings, Hawthornes and Good- 
ment. | wins, with the illustrious parents and their friends 

Another very vivid recollection is of the day | to enjoy our pranks and share our excursions. 
when running after my hoop I fell into 
the Frog Pond and was rescued by a 
black boy, becoming a friend to the col- 
ored race then and there, though my 
mother always declared that I was an 
abolitionist at the age of three. 

During the Garrison riot in Boston the 
portrait of George Thompson was hidden 
under a bed in our house for safe-keep- 
ing, and I am told that I used to go and 
comfort ‘‘the good man who helped poor 
slaves” in his captivity. However that 
may be, the conversion was genuine, and 
my greatest pride is in the fact that I 
have lived to know the brave men and 
women who did so much for the cause, 
and that I had a very small share in the 
war which put an end to a great wrong. 

Being born on the birthday of Colum- 
bus I seem to have something of my 
patron saint’s spirit of adventure, and 
running away was one of the delights of my child- 
hood. Many a social lunch have I shared with 
hospitable Irish beggar children, as we ate our 
crusts, cold potatoes and salt fish on voyages of 
discovery among the ash heaps of the waste land 
that then lay where the Albany station now 
stands. 

Many an impromptu picnic have I had on the 
dear old Common, with strange boys, pretty babies 
and friendly dogs, who always seemed to feel 
that this reckless young person needed looking 
after. 

On one occasion the town-crier found me fast 
asleep at nine o’clock at night, on a door-step in 
Bedford Street, with my head pillowed on the 
curly breast of a big Newfoundland, who was 
with difficulty persuaded to release the weary 
little wanderer who had sobbed herself to sleep 
there. 

I often smile as I pass that door, and never 
forget to give a grateful pat to every big dog I 
meet, for never have I slept more soundly than on 
that dusty step, nor found a better friend than the 
noble animal who watched over the lost baby so 
faithfully. | Plays in the barn were a favorite amusement, 

My father’s school was the only one I ever went | and we dramatized the fairy tales in great style. 
to, and when this was broken up because he intro- | Our giant came tumbling off aloft when Jack cut 
duced methods now all the fashion, our lessons | gown the squash vine running up a ladder to rep- 





































PLAYING HORSE. 


went on at home, for he wee always cans of four | resent the immortal bean. Cinderella rolled away | 
little pupils who firmly believed in their teacher, | jn 9 vast pumpkin, and a long, black pudding was | 


though they have not done him all the credit he | jowered by invisible hands to fasten itself on 
deserved. |the nose of the woman who wasted her three 
I never liked arithmetic or grammar, and dodged | wighes, 
these branches on all occasions; butreading,com-| {ttle pilgrims journeyed over the hills with 
position, history and geography I enjoyed, as well | scrip and staff and cockle-shells in their hats; 
as the stories read to us with a skill which made | ¢jyeg held their pretty revels among the pines, and 
the dullest charming and useful. | «Peter Wilkins’” flying ladies came swinging 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Krummacher’s “Para-| down on the birch tree-tops. Lords and ladies 
bles,” Miss Edgeworth, and the best of the dear old | haunted the garden, and mermaids splashed in the 
fairy tales made that hour the pleasantest of our | path-house of woven willows over the brook. 
day. On Sundays we had a simple service of| People wondered at our frolics, but enjoyed 
Bible stories, hymns, and conversation about the | them, and droll stories are still told of the adven- 


| and my first pupil was a very black George Wash- | at seventeen her sweet nature won all who knew 
| ington whom I taught to write on the hearth with | her, and her patience quelled the most rebellious 


charcoal, his big fingers finding pen and pencil 
unmanageable. | 
Motherless girls seeking protection were guarded 
among us; hungry travellers sent on to our door 
to be fed and warmed, and if the philosopher hap- | 
pened to own two coats the best*went to a needy | 
brother, for these were practical Christians who | 
had the most perfect faith in Providence, and never | 
found it betrayed. 
In those days the prophets were not honored in | 
their own land, and Concord had not yet discov- 
ered her great men. It was a sort of refuge for | 
reformers of all sorts whom the good natives | 
regarded as lunatics, harmless but amusing. 
My father went away to hold his classes and | 






conversations, and we 

women folk began to 

feel that we also might do something. So one 
gloomy November day we decided to move to 
Boston and try our fate again after some years in 
the wilderness. 

My father’s prospect was as promising as a phi- 
losopher’s ever is in a money-making world, my 
mother’s friends offered her a good salary as their 
missionary to the poor, and my sister and I hoped 
to teach. It was an anxious council, and always 
preferring action to discussion, I took a brisk run 
| over the hill and then settled down for ‘‘a good 

think” in my favorite retreat. 

It was an old cart-wheel, half hidden in grass 
under the locusts where I used to sit to wrestle 
with my sums, and usually forget them scribbling 
verses or fairy tales on my slate instead. Perched 





state of our little consciences and the conduct of | tures of those days. Mr. Emerson and Margaret | on the hub I surveyed the prospect and found it 


our childish lives which never will be forgotten. 

Walks each morning round the Common while 
in the city, and long tramps over hill and dale 
when our home was in the country, were a part of 
our education, as well as every sort of housework, 
for which I have always been very grateful, since 
such knowledge makes one independent in these 
days of domestic tribulation with the help who are 
too often only hindrances. 

Needle-work began early, and at ten my skilful 
sister made a linen shirt beautifully, while at 
twelve I set up as a doll’s dress-maker, with my 
sign out, and wonderful models in my window. 
All the children employed me, and my turbans | 


| 
were the rage at one time to the great dismay of | 





| Fuller were visiting my parents one afternoon, and rather gloomy, with leafless trees, sere grass, 
the conversation having turned to the ever inter- | leaden sky and frosty air, but the hopeful heart of 
esting subject of education, Miss Fuller said : | fifteen beat warmly under the old red shawl, 
‘““Well, Mr. Alcott, you have been able to carry | visions of success gave the gray clouds a silver 
out your methods in your own family, and I | lining, and I said defiantly, as I shook my fist at 
should like to see your model children.” | fate embodied in a crow cawing dismally on the 
She did in a few moments, for as the guests fence near by,— 4 
stood on the door steps a wild uproar approached, “TI will do something by-and-by. Don’t care 
and round the corner of the house came a wheel- | what, teach, sew, act, write, anything to help the 
barrow holding baby May arrayed as a queen; I family; and I’ll be rich and famous and happy 
was the horse, bitted and bridled and driven by | before I die, see if I won’t!” 
my elder sister Anna, while Lizzie played dog and| Startled by this audacious outburst the crow 
barked as loud as her gentle voice permitted. flew away, but the old wheel creaked as if it began 
All were shouting and wild with fun which, , to turn at that moment, stirred by the intense 
however, came to a sudden end as we espied the | desire of an ambitious girl to work for those she 


the neighbors’ hens, who were hotly hunted down, stately group before us, for my foot tripped, and | loved and find some reward when the duty was 
that I might tweak out their downiest feathers to | down we all went in a laughing heap, while my | done. 


adorn the dolls’ head-gear. 


Active exercise was my delight from the time | a dramatic wave of the hand: 


when a child of six I drove my hoop round the 
Common without stopping, to the days when I did 
my twenty miles in five hours and went to a party 
in the evening. 

I always thought I must have been a deer or a 





| mother put a climax to the joke by saying with| I did not mind the omen then, and returned to 


the house cold but resolute. I think I began to 
‘Here are the model children, Miss Fuller.” shoulder my burden then and there, for when the 
My sentimental period began at fifteen when I | free country life ended the wild colt soon learned 
and dreaming dreams of a splendid future. then for a taste of beloved liberty. 
Browsing over Mr. Emerson’s library I found | 


horse in some former state, because it was such a ‘Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child,” and was | home in the city, but when we found ourselves in | ied 
joy torun. No boy could be my friend till I had at once fired with the desire to be a second Bettine, | a small house at the South End with not a tree in | in a short time they were joined by a flute, cornet 


pupil. 

My reports were usually a mixture of the tragic 
and the comic, and the children poured their small 
joys and woes into the family bosom where com- 
fort and sympathy were always to be found. 

Then we youngsters adjourned to the kitchen 
for our fun, which usually consisted of writing, 
dressing and acting a series of remarkable plays. 


|In one I remember I took five parts and Anna 


four, with lightning changes of costume, and 
characters varying from a Greek prince in silver 
armor to a murderer in chains. 

It was good training for memory and fingers, 
for we recited pages without a fault, and made 
every sort of property from a harp to a fairy’s 
spangled wings. Later we acted Shakespeare, and 
Hamlet was my favorite hero, played with a 
gloomy glare and a tragic stalk which I have 
never seen surpassed. 

But we were now beginning to play our parts on 
areal stage, and to know something of the pathetic 
side of life with its hard facts, irksome duties, 
many temptations and the daily sacrifice 
of self. Fortunately we had the truest, 
tenderest of guides and guards, and so 
learned the sweet uses of adversity, the 
value of honest work, the beautiful law 
of compensation which gives more than 
it takes, and the real significance of life. 

At sixteen 1 began to teach twenty 
pupils, and for ten years learned to know 
and love children. The story writing 
went on all the while with the usual trials 
of beginners. Fairy tales told the 
Emersons made the first printed 
book, and “Hospital Sketches”’ the 
first successful one. 

Every experience went into the 
chauldron to come out as froth, or 
evaporate in smoke, till time and 
suffering strengthened and clarified 
the mixture of truth and fancy, and 
a wholesome draught for children 
began to flow pleasantly and profit- 
ably. 

So the omen proved a true one, 
and the wheel of fortune turned 
slowly, till the girl of fifteen found 
herself a woman of fifty with her 
prophetic dream beautifully realized, her duty 
done, her reward far greater than she deserved. 

November 22. 

——~or—___——__ 
For the Companion. 


PRISON MUSIC. 


At the Western Penitentiary in Pennsylvania 
there is a nightly concert given by what is proba- 
bly the largest orchestra in the world. It is com~- 
posed of at least three hundred players, who never 
see one another. The music begins precisely at 
six o’clock every evening, and ends at the stroke 
of seven. Within that hour the convicts are per- 
mitted to make, each independently, as much 
music or discord as he pleases. 

This prison is, perhaps, the only one in the 
Unfted States where the inmates are allowed to 
cultivate the art of music, and the privilege is 
deeply appreciated by them. Just before six 
o’clock they may be seen by the officials, sitting 
with their instruments in readiness. As the hour 
strikes, they begin to play, and rattle off tune after 
tune during the appointed time. 

As may be imagined, with several hundred in- 
struments playing at once, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish any one of them from the rest, or to tell 
one tune from another. As the waves of sound 
rise and mingle, the listener can only be reminded 
of a wind howling in the distance. 
| “They look forward to this hour with great 
| pleasure,” said one of the keepers to a reporter. 
“Music is the only thing that varies the monotony 
of their lives, and taking an instrument away 
from a prisoner is about the severest punishment 
| we can inflict.” 

As they were talking, there was a moment’s 





fell to writing romances, poems, a ‘heart journal,” | to tug in harness, only breaking loose now and | silence. It was a few minutes before seven, and 


| a man began playing ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” on a 


My sisters and I had cherished fine dreams of a | violin. 


His neighbor accompanied him on a guitar, and 
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and mandolin. The prisoners in the upper tiers 
of cells seemed to be waiting for the beginning of 
the favorite melody, and one by one caught it 
up, until all were playing the tune. The sounds 
ceased at the stroke of seven, and quiet reigned 


supreme. 
+o 


IN THE HEART. 


There are in this loud, stunning tide 

Of human ease and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carty music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 





+o 


For the Companion. 


THE MASSASAUGA. 
A Naturalist’s Story. 


“Uncle” Bellinger, as he was commonly known in 
the neighborhood, was telling me of the massasaugas 
or marsh rattlesnakes reported to abound in the vicin- 
ity. Glad of a chance to rest himself by talking, he 
had dropped the head of his axe among the brush 
wood he had been chopping, and wiped his face with 
the sleeve of his red shirt. 

“They’re little, but pizen,” he said. ‘There aint so 
many on’em now. Forty years ago when I kim to 
Michigan they wuz that plenty the mowers in the dry 
medders had tu wind their legs with hay ropes. The 
*saugas’ teeth ’ud git stuck in the ropes, and there 
they’d dangle. A man ‘ud git loaded down with 
snakes by the middle of the mornin’, an’ have a time 
gittin’ ’em off.” 

“Did the mowers use to carry a bottle to the 
haying field in those days,” I asked. 

“Waal, we ginerally had some snake medicine 
along,” said Uncle Bellinger, in a tone of affectionate 
remembrance. ‘Whiskey, they say, is a good thing 
for snake bites, but a better thing is to live where 
black ash-trees are, and then you won’t get bit.” 

“Do you believe, Uncle Bellinger, that it’s true that 
rattlesnakes won’t go near an ash-tree?” 

“B’leve it! Iknowit. Show me a man that ever 
saw @ ’sauga in a black ash-swamp. Boys and women 
*ll go huckleberryin’ bar’ foot there, and never think 
of snakes. You better b’lieve they put their boots 
on when they go berryin’ in some places. Why do ye 
see ash-trees planted in every farmer’s yard round 
these ’ere marshes? Canye answer me that? It’s ter 
keep rattlesnakes from coming round. Mor’n onst 
I’ve caught one of the critters layin’ coiled up, and 
made a circle roun’ him half of ash leaves and half 
of livin’ fire; he’d go through the fire ruther than 
the leaves ev’ry time. I tell ye ash leaves is pizen to 
a ’sauga.” 

Uncle Bellinger had enunciated, concerning an 
antipathy ascribed to the genus crotalus, a popular 
belief most strongly endorsed by those who live in 
regions where they would naturally have the best 
opportunities of observation in the matter. I was 
spending a few weeks of the early summer in this 
rural region of Michigan, and had a mind to study 
among other things a little of the habits of the 
rattlesnake, in connection with other matters of 
natural history to which I was attending. 

I bade Uncle Bellinger good-day, and went across 
fields to the large farm-house at which with several 
other summer visitors I was staying. As I passed 
the side door, my landlady, Mrs. Powers, had just 
bargained with a barefooted country lad who stood 
on the steps, for a basket of berries which he pro- 
ceeded to empty into a dish brought from the kitchen. 
As he did so, he threw aside some green leaves that 
had covered them. 

Mrs. Powers remonstrated with him for littering 
the yard, and he stooped to pick them up. But in 
this purpose he was met by an emphatic protest from 
Miss Ethel Dempsey, two years old, who having been 
attracted unnoticed to the spot by the sight of the 
berries, had fallen to gathering the leaves, and 
already was holding them in her chubby hands and 
arms. 

At a movement of the boy to take them, she put up 
a red lip in token of an impending squall which 
caused him to desist, and turning indignantly away, 
she toddled with her treasures around the house- 
corner to the front yard. 

As I stood a moment by the steps talking to Mrs. 
Powers, we became aware of a sibilation from some 
unknown quarter, a whistling rattle constantly grow- 
ing louder and faster until it filled the air, and it was 
not easy to ascertain whence it came. The landlady, 
who had lived long in the country, at once stopped 
talking, and looked anxiously about to locate the 
sound; then she went quickly but cautiously, watch- 
ing the ground as she walked towards the front of 
the house. I followed her. 

As she turned the corner whence she could com- 
mand a full view of the front, she stopped short with 
a gasping scream, and stood staring before her with 
a countenance of horror. I stepped to her side, and 
saw a sight that appalled me. 

On the flat stone door-step, sitting edgewise in the 
attitude in which she had climbed upon it, was Ethel 
gazing in wonder and pleasure, as at a toy, on a dark 
coiled mass lying before her on the step. From the 
centre of the mass the vibrating tail sent forth its 
dreadful whizzing rattle, while lying over its own 
flattened coils rested the supple neck, the heavy head 
of the massasauga, every cruel line deepened and 
intensified, the beady eyes gleaming with anger, as 
with fixed attention it watched the child whose inno- 
cent face was not the length of its body away. 

As if fascinated, she was slowly leaning forward 
towards the snake whose rattle quickened as she 
drew near. For a moment I stood motionless, fearing 
to approach lest it precipitate the stroke, or to speak 
lest she start and all be lost. But I could not stay 
still; I must hazard all in the effort, at least, to rescue 
her. I took a step forward, fearing I should be too 
late. 

She was leaning on one hand which rested on the 
step, while with the other she held tightly against 
her breast the green leaves she had shortly before 
picked up. She laughed, and reaching out her hand 
half-way to the snake, dropped the leaves before it. 





of the stroke which seemed inevitable, the head was 
drawn back as if in fear and aversion. 

From the window above Mrs. Dempsey, ignorant 
of what was going on, called “Ethel!” 

The child rested both hands on the step, and up- 
turned her face towards her mother’s window. Her 
arms and dimpled chin were within a foot of the 
massasauga, which might easily have struck her. But 
the moment she ceased to regard it, the serpent, as if 
only waiting the chance to go unobserved, turned its 
head, writhed in an instant out of coil, and glided 
over the edge of the step as I caught up the child and 
set her safe indoors. She set up a plaintive cry. 

**I don’ want’s come in, muzzer. I want to catch ze 
pooty sing zat wattles.” 

Ethel was safe—was it through the strange chance 
of the interposed black ash leaves which had pro- 
tected her? 

The thing next in order for me was to capture the 
snake which, now that the present danger was over, 
I wanted to secure alive if possible. With the help 
of a fellow boarder I traced out the reptile, guided 
by the sound of its rattle, pinned down its head with 
a forked stick, and after much patient, cautious 
labor got it uninjured into a box, which, having 
nailed and boarded securely, I took with me to my 
city lodgings on my return to them the next week. 
By dint of careful handling, the massasauga, in 
time and with injury to no one, was comfortably 
installed in my lodgings. Its home was a flat, strongly- 
made wooden box with a thick glass top, which, to 
secure the best sunlight, I brought into my sleeping 
apartment and set on a stand by the window. I did 
not intend to keep permanently so dangerous an 
inmate, but eventually to kill it with chloroform, and 
stuff and mount the skin. The time was near at 
hand when these snakes change their skin, and I 
wished it to be invested in the brighter colors of its 
new integument before carrying my plan into effect. 
The reptile was of uncommon size for its species, 
being two feet in length with a thick and seemingly 
clumsy body which under excitement became won- 
derfully flexible and active. Its color on the back 
and sides was a dull brown mottled with large, dark 
spots like blotches, and its belly was a dirty white. 

It, in the main, rested contentedly enough in its 
box, which was large enough within for it to lie at 
full length in any direction, but would occasionally, 
when all was quiet, glide swiftly around its prison, 
and endeavor to thrust its head between the glass and 
the wooden sides in an effort to escape. It usually 
moved sluggishly, and most of the time it rested 
motionless in a coil, or sinuously flat, or, sometimes, 
at full length in its box. 

Its susceptibility to irritation appeared to be in 
proportion to the heat of the weather, and in the 
hotter days of the summer the head would rear from 
the coil, and the curved fangs spring sharply into 
sight, at the approach of a person to its box. 

As I had but few visitors, and seldom disturbed my 
captive myself, beyond what was requisite in the 
study of its habits, the massasauga led a quiet, inert 
life enough, and though it seemed toa casual observer 
to pass most of its time in sleep, its eyes never closed, 
but gleamed ever watchful with a glint like that of a 
dull black gem. 

When the sultry, depressing weather of dog-days 
came, near the last of July, I noticed that its skin 
was becoming dry and rough, and seemed to give 
uneasiness to the reptile, whose sluggishness and 
irritability at the same time became more marked. 
This condition of the skin increased until it was stiff 
and lifeless, and enclosed the body like a tight gar- 
ment ready to burst from the expansion within. 

A film came over the eyes until the snake was evi- 
dently blind. Its temper was now at its worst, and 
the snake would rear and strike in the direction of 
any sound in its vicinity. At this time it presented 
its most horrid aspect, as with crackling skin and 
clouded eyes it would at any unusual noise lift its 
head, open its wide jaws, showing the swollen poison 
gland above and behind the deadly down-curving 
fangs, and reach forth blindly in the endeavor to 
follow the sound to find an object to strike. 

1 had placed some stones in the box, and after a 
while I observed the reptile when undisturbed had 
begun to spend much of its time gliding slowly back 
and forth between them, rubbing against them and 
against the side of the box. 

Presently I saw that the old skin had burst at the 
neck and the snake in a new skin, fresh and bright in 
color, was working out of the old one. It emerged by 
degrees, like a grub from a chrysalis, and in a few 
hours was at liberty and its eyes resumed their clear- 
ness. The reptile, apparently greatly relieved, was 
lying beside its discarded cuticle, which preserved 
much of the shape of its former wearer, and at a 
hasty glance might be taken for another snake. 

The massasauga was destined to participate in a 
new adventure more tragic than had attended that of 
Ethel. AsI have said, its box was in my sleeping- 
room. On one September evening I had gone to bed, 
and fallen asleep as usual. On the day previous I 
had drawn from the bank a considerable sum of 
money which was then in my room. I was awakened 
a little after midnight by some one stirring in the 
apartment, the door of which I had locked on retiring. 

I opened my eyes, but lay motionless in order to 
verify my impressions without indicating that I was 
awake, for I thought I detected the muffled footfalls 
of two persons; then some one cautiously crossed 
the room and leaned over my bed. 

I was surprised defenceless, and knowing it to be 
of no use to stir, lay still with closed eyes, feign- 
ing sleep, as the flash of a dark lantern was thrown 
full on my face. I remained perfectly quiet, and 
breathed easily and naturally. The man after a long 
look was evidently satisfied of the genuineness of my 
slumber. He still stayed by me, but spoke in a whisper 
in thieves’ slang to his companion. 

“He’s kipping fast enough. Take the darkey and 
go ahead, and I’ll pipe him.” 

As he spoke, I felt him lay a heavy bar convenient 
to his hand on the counterpane. 

I could hear the other moving about softly lifting 
and searching my clothes, opening drawers, and by 
the light of a dark lantern examining every part of 
the room. Presently he turned and came back to the 
other. 

“T’ve looked the room over and got the trinkets, 
but can’t find the leather with the dustin. I'll try if 
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him.” I felt a hand stealing under my pillow, moving 
about stealthily, and my package of bank-notes was 
presently found and withdrawn. I could hear my 
gold repeater ticking from a bag the burglar held in 
one hand as he bent forward over me. 

“I’ve got the stuff,” he whispered, “I’ll just take 
another look around the room. There’s a box here 
that looks like a jewel-case.” 

He moved across the room, and came near the box 
which held the snake. Through my half-closed eyes 
I saw him cast down the light from his lantern on 
the glass. 

“T can’t make it out, Bill. There seems to be some- 
thing in the case. I can see the sparks inside, but I 
can’t find any lock. Had I best take the chances to 
bust her open?” 

The man beside me took up the heavy bar he had 
laid on the edge of the bed, and I felt him poise it 
over my head. 

“Go ahead,” he said. 
sleep.” 

I could hear the man lay the bag on the floor, and 
then followed the quick cutting sound of a diamond 
passing over the glass. Then came two or three quick 
taps and the fall of apiece of glass into the box. The 
rattle of the massasauga was rustling dangerously 
within, and the sound quickened as the man put his 
hand and arm in the aperture he had made and felt 
about the interior of the box. 

Then something moved quickly within, and the 
man started back with acry of pain and alarm, and 
pulled out his arm with such force as to throw down 
the box. He drew forth with it the massasauga fast- 
ened to his hand, which he wrung in pain and terror. 
The snake dropped writhing on the floor, coiled, and 
kept up his rattle which had not stopped. 

At the man’s exclamation, the one at my bedside 
demanded angrily, ‘““‘What’s the matter, you fool, 
yelling out like that? Do you want to raise the house 
on us?” 

“Jim, I’m adead man. I’m snake-bit. Look out for 
rattlesnakes. The floor is covered with them.” 

The snake was getting in his work with his rattle 
in good shape, and made the room resound. The man 
beside the bed got nervous. The other with a moan 
or two of pain had groped his way out of the room, 
and his retreating steps could be heard on the stair- 
way. The man at my side muttered a curse. 

“He can’t be such a fool as to have left the swag. 
Anyway I’m not going to hunt for it in a room that’s 
a den of rattlesnakes.” 

The rattle reverberating sounded as though the 
room was full of snakes. The burglar could stand it 
no longer, but stepping high and long as he crossed 
the room, precipitately followed his comrade down 
the stairs, shutting all doors as he went after him as is 
the custom of burglars. As the noise of their depart- 
ure died away, the snake quieted, and I heard him 
no more that night. : 

In the morning I found the snake still coiled up on 
the floor, and beside it lay the bag dropped by the 
burglar, and which held intact all the plunder of the 
h hold. On t of the service he had done, 
I changed my plan for the destruction of the massa- 
sauga, and, having extracted his poison-gland, gave 
it to a public museum which desired to add a live 
rattlesnake to its collection. When I last visited the 
museum, a year or so after the event, the snake lay 
in apparent content in a den among a silent coterie 
of its fellows. It was wholly undemonstrative, and 
did not give me so much as arattle of recognition. 
The burglars were never heard of again by me, and 
whether the wounded man lived or died remains 


unknown. CLARENCE PULLEN. 


“If he wakes, I’ll put him to 
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For the Companion. 


DOYLIES. 


A very pretty set of doylies can be made, by taking 
six square pieces of linen of good quality, but not 
sheer, and not too fine. Let them measure seven 
inches each way. Turn down a hem all around, a 
quarter of an inch wide, and either hemstitch this or 
hem it very finely and evenly. 

Then with Turkey-red cotton, outline a line along 
the left hand and the lower sides, not all the way 
across, but perhaps four inches each. This is not 
arbitrary. The lines are simply to reach a little 
beyond the enclosed design. 

Suppose the design to be daffodils. 
Here is a pattern suited to a doyley 
of this kind, to be out- 
lined merely, with the 
Turkey-red. 
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You can use the same design on all the six, or, if 


of the figure in the outline stitch, which runs like 
this: 

















The daffodil doylies are pretty enough for anybody, 
but a still lovelier set can be made by taking a rather 
finer linen, and cutting it in squares, nine inches each 
way. Turn a hem an inch wide all around, and hem 
or hemstitch it. 

Outline a square in the centre, measuring four 
inches each way. Outline on this a crackle pattern 
with flowers scattered over it. The crackle may be 
done with an olive-green or olive-brown washable 
silk, and the flowers with a color suitable for them. 

In the pattern which is given, the carnation pinks 








At her movement the snake’s neck reared, but instead 


there’s anything under the pillow. If he moves, stop 


you are inventive, make a fresh design for each one. | 
There is no shading, no filling up, but just the outline | 


outline will answer, but if you have time, the flowers 
will be far prettier if filled in with solid work. 
Work purple violets on one doyley, yellow butter 
cups on another, wild roses, forget-me-nots, or what 
you like on the rest, a different design for each of the 
six. 

It will be prettier if you can vary the crackle on 
each. These are all to be worked with silk, not cotton, 
and shaded silk is best for the flowers. 
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These doylies are intended to be laid on plates 
under finger-bowls, but they are a pretty gift in them- 
selves, whether they go where finger-bowls are used 
or not, for they are like so many exquisite little pict- 
ures, and people like to have pretty things to show. 

These designs, or similar ones, can be stamped upon 
your linen at any store where embroidery materials 
are sold, or you can trace the pattern from some 
drawing, if you have no perforated pattern of your 
own, and are not enough of an artist to enlarge them 
from the suggestions given here. 

Egg-Doylies. 

Boiled eggs never look inviting when served ina 
dish with nothing to keep them from knocking against 
the hard china. Unless the dish is quite full, the 
eggs slide about and are in constant danger of being 
broken. 

A doyley of some kind should be placed in the dish 
first, then when the eggs are laid upon it, the four 
corners of the doyley should be turned up and over 
them. 

This will help keep the eggs warm, as well as make 

the dish more presentable. 


ae The illustration given here 
} 2 \ shows one corner of a doyley de- 
mil signed expressly for an egg-dish, 
ae : and this is the way to make it. 
pay. Take a piece of butcher’s linen 
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or linen sheeting fourteen inches square; draw « 
circle in one corner about three inches in diameter. 

The outside edge of the circle should be one and a 
half inches from either edge of the linen, which makes 
it two and a half inches from the extreme tip of the 
corner. 

Within the cirele draw the three eggs and loose 
pieces of straw as in the design; outline the circle 
and eggs with white silk, and the straw with bright 
yellow, darn between the straws as shown below, 


with dark yellow silk, and fill in the remainder of the 
circle with a darning of light sky-blue. 

Make a border all around the doyley of two rows 
of outline-stitching in yellow silk, the outside row 
being one inch from the edge of the linen, and then 
ravel out the fringe to within one-eighth of an inch of 
the outline. 

Finish by whipping the last few threads of the 
linen at the head of the fringe to keep it from fray- 
ing out any more. 

A better way still to strengthen it, is to measure 
the depth of the fringe before ravelling it, draw sev- 
eral threads and hemstitch them, and ravel the linen 
up to the stitching. 





: For the Companion. 


FERRETING WITH CRABS. 


Most people are familiar with the common hard 
shell crab, but I fancy few of them are aware of the 
novel use to which some French people put them. 

Along the coast of France, where the land line is 
formed by long stretches of sand-banks lying between 
the high cliff uplands, there used to be found innu- 
merable rabbits, who made their burrows in the dry 


, sand above high-water-mark. 


They ran one hole into another so that the labyrinth 
of underground passages frequently extended for 
several hundred feet, rendering it next to impossible 
to dislodge the inmates in the usual manner by: slip- 
ping a ferret into one of the holes. For if this were 
done, the ferret would simply drive the rabbits from 
one corner of the net-work to another where they 
would hide as soon as they had evaded him. 

The continental poacher, ever prolific in devices, 
knowing that the instinct of the crab will lead him 
always to descend in search of water, elaborated a 
system of placing a bolt-net at the mouth of every 
hole he could locate, no matter how many there 
might be. Then taking a dozen or so good-sized 
crabs, he fastened about half an inch of composite 
wax candle to the centre of each shell, fixing them 





are worked with a shaded red and pink silk. A mere 





firmly enough for his purpose by slightly melting the 
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wax at the bottom, and then pressing it into the 
shell. These pieces of wax candles he obtained 
from the innkeepers and lodging-house keepers in 
the adjacent coast town. 

He then lighted the candles, and turned one crab 
into each of the main runs. The crab just taken 
from a damp place, immediately sought the lowest 
ground in the burrow, carrying his light along with 
him, where light had never penetrated before. 

The rabbits frightened almost to death rushed 
madly through the runs to the mouths of the holes, 
sprang out into the bolt-nets and hopelessly tangling 
themselves in the meshes, lay panting until the 
poacher came and put them out of their misery. 

Ihave known more than one hundred rabbits taken 
from a single burrow at one haul, and the practice 
proved so destructive to the rabbits that the French 
government took the matter in hand, and subjected 
every offender to a heavy fine and imprisonment. 
The number of gendarmes available, however, proved 
totally inadequate to the extent of territory to be 
covered, and as a matter-of-fact there are but few 
rabbits now to be found on the sand hills; so few that 
it no longer pays the poacher for the trouble of 
setting his nets. W. P. Ponp. 

—~<@—_——_ 
ON A THORNY BED. 


The author of “Waste-Land Wanderings” philo- 
sophically declares that it is easier to keep out of 
trouble than to get out of it, a fact which he seems 
to have proved conclusively. Wishing one day to 
examine a bird’s nest suspended in a tree-top, he 
climbed the tree and looked into the nest, and, in 
attempting to descend, failed to secure a footing, and 
fell. He says: 


I can only be sure that I started face downwards 
and came to a short stop, with the sun —s in my 
face. I was still six feet from the ground, lying at 
full length across the densest growth of smilax on 
the farm. Now smilax has thorns—a fact that had 
never troubled me before, and these resented my 
abrupt intrusion | penetrating into and through my 
clothes and beyond. 

Perhaps those who have so much to say about 
reclining on beds of roses have never realized the 
accompaniment of thorns. Here was I upon a bed 
of thorns, with no very rosy prospect of getting 
away from it. 

A happy thought struck me. I would crawl out of 
myclothes! Alas, that seemed only the beginning of 
a reduction that would have no end before I had 
escaped from that piercing and clinging smilax, 
short of having reduced myself to a bare, hard 
skeleton, and I feared I could never put myself 
together again. 

Thegaa to call for help and finally, to my inexpressi- 
ble relief, heard a voice answer. A moment more, 
and my rescuer was ready, but his ingenuity was not 
equal to his desire to aid me. He could no more get 
into the smilax than I could get out of it. Scratching 








his head, he remarked : | 

“I don’t suppose it will do to burn the briers, and | 

let you drop on the ashes, will it?” 
gave a faint groan in reply, and suggested his 
devising some other means. | 

“T have it!” he exclaimed, and turning to the tree | 
Thad climbed, he drew himself to the lowest of the 
long outstretching branches, and bearing it down 
within my reach, gave me a chance to pull myself 
upwards from the thorns; the only thing, indeed, 
that I could do. As I secured my hold, he withdrew, 
and I finally, by the assistance of the bent limb, was | 
free of the briers, and left to painfully work my way 
along to the trunk of the tree. 

This took all my strength, and I needed much hel 
to get home. It was no slight mishap I had suffered, 
and the scars on my back made an excellent map of 
the Micronesian archipelago. 


<> 
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GOOD-BREEDING. 


Courtesy does for human intercourse what salt, 
according to the boy, does for potatoes. Being asked 
to define that useful mineral, he answered: “Salt’s 
what makes pertaters don’t taste good when you 
don’t put any on’em.” Little civilities give a relish 
to social associations, and, when practised, they 
beget that habit of courtesy which is a second 
nature. 





In a letter to the Boston Record, Marian Harland 
says that the education in gmap eeaee | should begin in 
childhood. The boy should be taught from the time 
he dons his first knickerbockers, to rise when his 
mother enters the room and remain standing until 
she takes the chair he offers. 

He should rise when receiving anything from her 
hand, and be reprimanded when he passes between 
two people who are conversing together, or between 





Science in the Household teaches us that poor 
and adulterated Flavoring Extracts, while costing a trifle 
less, increase the doctor’s bills, and make nature’s great- 
est gift, a healthy stomach, acurse. Burnett’s Extracts 
are pure. [ Adv. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 


A valuable Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, In- 
digestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the 
most valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exerts 
a remarkable curative power over Weak Lungs, Rheu- 
matism, and the distressing ills of the Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys and Bowels. Many persons would recover their 
health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
It is frequently a source of new life and strength to the 
aged. cents at Druggists. 

HISCOX & CO., 163 William St., New York. 











SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


The only perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
~ only one that thoroughly 
; beats the Cream during the 

freezing process, thereby 
roducing a very smooth, 
ne grain, delicious Cream. 
Requires less salt, less ice, 
and less_time, than any other 
Freezer. Inquire for them of your 
local dealer. Every enterprising 
merchant sells them. } 

Illustrated catalogue mailed 

free upon application to 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO.,| 
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HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


given where we have no mt. If you want a 
ri the by age! y 
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us, they will be shipped 
to any ym. Perfectly 
safe. o extra insur- 
ance rates where this 
stove is used. Better 
than a gas, coal or wood 
stove. Valuable and 
practical improvee 
ments for 1888. Write us 
for catalogue. 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cl 
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DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


rice $38.00 j Hr TF 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 
The Keystone Watch Club Co. 

926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Rergerence—Any Commercial Agency. 








PRICE, COMPLETE WITH BATTERY, $35. 
Will drive any ordinary Family Sewing Ma- 
chine at an average running expense of less than one 
cent per 7. For catalogue and price- 
list please address 
Woolley Magnetic Engine Company, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the ideal spring medicine. It rouses the kidneys 
and liver, tones the digestive organs, creates a new 
appetite, purifies and vitalizes the impure and slug- 
gish blood, cures the headache, and overcomes all 
the prostrating effects of that tired feeling. Mr. G. 
W. Sloan, of Milton, Mass., writes: ‘For five years I 
was sick every spring, but last year began in 


| February to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I used five bottles, and have not seen a sick day 
since. I have recommended it to many friends, all 
of whom speak highly of it. This may be used for 
publication, as I think people should know the 
virtue Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, General 
Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver 
Complaints, overcomes that tired feeling, creates an 
appetite, overcomes nervousness, and gives strength 


| and health to the entire system. 


any one and the fire, or walks out of a door before | 


the ladies of the company, who are moving in the 
same direction as himself, He should be taught to 
raise his hat when saluting a lady on the street. 

Having mastered the rudiments of politeness, his 
good sense and quick eye will enable him to adapt 
himself to any social latitude. 
will show itself in observing the by-laws of society 
80 quietly as not to attract attention. 


44> 
tor— 





WHAT THE BOOK SAID. 


Dictionary definitions are sometimes misleading. 
Being necessarily literal and exact, they can scarcely 
be expected to cover figurative meanings. 


A little girl, nine years old, was spending the sum- 
mer in a country boarding-house, where she became 
a great favorite with the other guests. One of them, 
a young gentleman, was so devoted that his atten- 
tions became quite annoying to her. 

One day she said to her mother, “Do you think 
Mr. Brown ought to call me a puny devil?” 

“Why, no, my dear,” replied her mother, some- 
what shocked, ‘“‘of course net! But are you sure he 
did? You must be mistaken.” 

“No, I’m not,” said the little one, triumphantly. 
‘He called me an ‘imp,’ and I looked in the diction- 
ary to see what it meant, and it said ‘a puny devil.’” 
—Home Journal. 


— 
or 





INHERITED. 


Ancestral traits will crop out, even where least ex- 
pected. 


en” Skeen.—Where did you graduate from, Mr. 
ill? 

Mr. Gill.—From the School of Pharmacy. 

Miss Skeen (with surprise).—Is it possible? What 
a choice for a young man brought up in the 
city! But, if I remember rightly, your grandfather 
was a farmer, too.—Judge. 


—————+@>—____—_ 


AGASSIZ, another naturalist, and Professor Felton 
were once travelling together in the White Moun- 
tains, where they found much to interest them in the 
natural phenomena of the region. Next day, their 
guide said to another traveller in regard to the two 
scientists, “Their kee 


ly they behaved as sich.” 


His good-breeding | 


r called ’em ‘naturals,’ at 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Is the only medicine of which can truly be said, 
“100 Doses One Dollar.” Take a bottle home and 
measure its contents. You will find it to hold 100 
teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and you will 
find that the average dose for persons of different 
ages is less than a teaspoonful. Thus economy and 
strength are peculiar to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is peculiar in the phenomenal record of sales it has 
attained, never equalled by any other preparation in 
so short atime. Other medicines have been forced 
to stand aside when real medicinal merit was con- 
sidered, and to-day Hood’s Sarsaparilla stands the 
leading medicine of its kind in the country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 
HAVE YOU A POCKET? | 





If so, you want a 


RQ PERFECTION 
\) KEY HOLDER!| 


\{ A Chain with a 
j adlock, | 











opened with a com- 
mon pin. It lies in 
the pocket as soft as 
velvet, and the keys 
do not stick out or 
get tangled, as with 
acommon ring. 
Crede Experto. 
Especially suited 
to ladies. 





For sale by all first-class hardware dealers, dru 
and stationers. AMES SWORD CO., CHICOPEE, } 


ists 
ASS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


. DA ISY «: 














HOLDER. 


Ask at any store for it. If you cannot get it, send direct 
to wholesale office. 
W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 


= ie, Circulars Free. 


| ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these Goods. | 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 

Surnish the Elasticity. 

fs Ask your Dealer for them. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on 

é feoeint of price, at the follow- 
ing List : 


| 








| a 


A qual’y, pl’n or f’y web, 50 
B “ 9 oe a ’ 15 
wo “ “ 1 .00 


“ “ “ 


1.25 
» = silk web, 1.50 
“ fancy “ 2.00 


sabe 


F 
MANUF’C CO. 


(: ase 6 
ARMSTRONG 

216 Church Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Til. 












| WARRANTED 

100 D. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
i R KNITTING, EMB ) 
ROCHET, £E1C_.SENT FOR 


| 
| 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


ll assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors, For sale by all leading dealers. 








| DO YOU CARRY KEYS? - 


|NSURANCE 
S| COMPANY. 
le 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 















ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
SBG_OOCO A. DAT. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


OsOsOseses 
Sesesese. 
Seseosesese 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 

EDWARD 


SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—~— ae” A 
PILLOW-SHAM 


Cuticura Remevies Ours 
Skin ann Boop Diseases 
trom Pimpres to ScroruLae 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 

esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating. 

itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








¢@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin ag 
we prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 











Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 


Mention this paper when you order, and we 
will give to each purchaser a pair of PANT 
STRETCHERS. The best invention ever 
made for taking out wrinkles and bagging at 
the knees, and shaping the bottoms of Pants. | 
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Sent by Mail or Express, Prepaid. 





$2.25. 
Suits, $13.25 to $30.00. 

Every garment cut and made to the in- 
dividual measures and directions given us, 
and a fit guaranteed. 

a pair of our $3 Custom-Made Pants. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO. Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


CE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best 












nfectioners, They 
are also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 


3 to 42 quarts. For sale by 
all the Leading Dealers. 


FREEZER co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 24, 1888. 

















JEALOUS DOG. 


Jealousy is not a distinctively human feeling, but 
is shared by animals in general. A parrot will often 
manifest the most extreme discomfort, and even 
work itself into a downright passion, at seeing its 
mistress playing with a canary, while the sensitive- 
ness of dogs upon this point is proverbial. A lady 
travelling in Siberia relates a ludicrous instance: 

We had five dogs. Madame Jatier was the favor- 
ite, and was allowed to sleep in a corner of the yourt, 
or enter it at pleasure; she was fed first; in one 
word, she held a distinguished position. 

One day Mr. Atkinson was away on a hunting ex- 
cursion, and the task of feeding t e dogs fell to me. 
I had soup made, and when it was brought, I gave it 
to them one at a time. 

First, I called Jatier, according to custom, but as 


she did not answer the call, I gave a portion to Ap. | 


poleck. Before he had finished, Madame Jatier 7. 
peared, and started to drive him away. This I would 
not permit, and we had a (poe scuffle. When Appo- 
leck had dined, he walked away in an orderly man- 
ner, and I filled the dish for Jatier; but she was 
sulky and would not eat. I called another dog, and 
there was another battle, but I was firm. 

So matters went on till all had dined except Jatier. 
Even then the jealous creature refused to touch the 
soup until I offered it to her in aclean plate. Then 
she relented. 

Not long afterward, as I was seated on the carpet 
with my sewing, Jatier entered the yourt ; but as 
she did not come and lie at my feet, as usual, I fan- 
cied that one of the other dogs had dared to enter, 
and turned to order it out. 

There stood Jatier, certainly, but scarcely reco 
able. She was literally one mass of mud. Of her 
glossy black coat not a speck was visible. 

tood, wagging her tail, and looking as impertinent 
as possible. 

was angry, and, seizing my whip, said, “You 
dirty creature, how dare you come here!” But be- 
fore I could reach her, she was off like a shot, and 
by the time I was outside the tent, she was racing 
far over the steppe. 

Not many minutes afterward she returned, looking 
as clean and glossy as ever; and now she came with- 
out a word, and took her accustomed place. 

I maintain that she was fully aware of my horror 
of dirt, and rolled in the mud on purpose to annoy 
me because I had not waited for her to dine first. I 
had never before seen a speck of dirt on her coat, 
and she must have gone some distance after it, as 
there was no mud anywhere near. 


—_———~or-—_—_— 


FAIR BARGAIN. 


A dishonest man deserves to meet rogues and to be 
tricked by them, though, of course, one man’s deceit 
does not justify an attempt to deceive him. The 
following illustration of ‘‘thief meeting thief” comes 
from California Pastoral. A certain rancho owner 
in the district of Monterey, a man who occupied a 
prominent position in California “in the thirties,” 
one day needed a few hides to complete a contract, 
and employed a man to furnish them on that same | 
day. 


Now it was well known that this person was never 
over- eng mp in his manner of obtaining hides, | 
and for this reason the contractor, who needed them 
quickly, and at no advanced price had applied to him. 

“I cannot bring them in to-day,” remonstrated the 
vaquero (cow-herd). 

**T said to-day,” the ranchero replied. 

“But I have not the hides, and the nearest herd, 
except your own, is four or five leagues away.” 

“Before twelve o’clock to- night bring me the hides 
I need. Now, go.” 

a job was done. The vaquero was praised and 

But next day when the ranchero’s Indian — tr | 
his master’s cows, he found many of them m 
A chilling suspicion cre pt upon the owner a ‘ 
rancho. He mounted a horse, rode forth, and after 
due search, found the carcasses of his cows in the | 
chaparral, in the ge end of a cafion. He aaa 
slowly back, his wrath rising meanwhile. 

“You villain, ae killed my cows!” he cried furi- 
ously, when he had found the wr uero. 

« ertainly, sir, it was my onl ance of filling your 
peremptory order,” was the ca) = reply. 

The ranchero was too shrewd not to see that he 
himself had set the trap in which he had been caught. 
He had to be content with storming and kicking the 
pe vaquero, who was only too happy to escape with 
such a mild punishment. 








For Chills, for Liver Complaint, Piles, Constipa- 
tion, Moore’s Pilules cure at once. (Ade. 
Pee ee 

Time tells. 50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! [Adv. 


Ro hernias 
Don’t be imposed upon. Buy of reliable dealers and 


be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

4 DOZ. Photographs of Yourself for 50 cts. 
For sample and particulars addres _ 

stamp, BROWN PHOTO. Co., Box 1235, Springfield, } 


ON SORA SA WP AISERS. & Se 
fails. By 68. Made by J. P. Allen, 


TO 85 A DAY, Samples worth bmg FRRe- 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write EW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CoO., Hone Afich, 











DRESSMAKING! {cr3,for, Descriptive Circular | 

—s DRESS CUTTING SYSTEM 

—the _—the simplest ever made, B. a. KUHN, Bloomington, Ts 
| Send 2c. stamp for large - catalogue of 
Plays, Tableaux, Dialogues, Games, ete., 

T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago. — 
ITALLACE’S IMPROVED Book- 
is the pest system in the world. Suits a> 4 


ness. $2. Write for testi jal 
WALLACE, none 8. C. (Pres't tM. d& P. Nat? nes 











’ 
BIRDS’ EGGS Minerals; Gavioshics wal 
Naturalists’ Supplies. paces Btock owest Prices, 


Ass, N. Y. 


New Lists Free. FRANK H. LATTIN, 











4 Dip ppl ag 
9 rouyerarn } 


asa Bede wey ¥. 
Stationers and Agents find these the best selling Pens. 








Breeder 


Dealerin Fer- 


mon _ Rabbits, 


Send 2 one-cent snes for ciroular. Norwalk, Ohio, 


There she | 


[Adb. | 


E. R. Gibbs 


Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YOuTH’s Com- 
PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 

| City, N.« 


.d., for sample s worth double the money. 
7 zee. $3. Circular “size, $8. 
T Newspape or size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy printed directions. 
our Wi Send 2 st ps ~J vy 4 
cards, &c., to factory 
CARDS i KE LeEveco., Meriden, Conn, 


Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 
aed League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves, 25c.; 
re-Book, 25c.; Reach’s Base-Ball Guide, 
10c. wart of Batting, ‘e.; "Art of Cavers lse. 
Mailed sin ii ay on receipt of price, or all for 1. 
J-REACH & CO. 102 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


DRESS STAYS 


astic, am, and ab- 
solutelyunbreakable. Standard quality, oy J yard, 
Cloth covered, 2 Satiu covered, 25c. For sale every- 

where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard, 


H i a the rate oy have been 


the Public Domains will 
all be gone | in 5 years. Nowis 
nse ny pe in shines 01 s @1.2 
























better could ~ left for Children? Where an te 
bigamy of all ry aod bass ase ‘eo Seen 
and receive the beaut Roemer the United 
States, Address THE W ESTERN IN WORLD, D, Chicago, Ub 


~ STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 
Pleasure Boats, Sailing Ca- 
‘‘ noes, Paddling * Canoes, Oars, 
- Rowlocks, Sails, etc, 80-page 
catalogue. Over seventy-five 
illustrations. Send 5 cts. None 
Jree. Mention the Companion, 

J. H. RUSHT : 
Canton, N. Y. 


| A Bottle of Aller’s Root Beer Extract 
will make six ey HOME-MADE BEER, 

25 No trouble to mak ee ackage of the herbs 

| Cent c. x. carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. 


from which it is made, mail, for 25 cents. 
Pen, Pencil and Rubber Stamp. 
—_—_ ciaieidiaaaiaiiiieaeieadiill 


























Your name on this useful article for 

marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents make money as they sell on "sight. 
7 EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


_ GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. | 
Now Edition, povines, = ~a en 
r our new circular. still ONE De DOLLAR. 
Erice us $l .%, and we will mail a 


SPECIAL FFER. Compendium, Quarter - Gross 


Box Pens, and Gaskell Pencil. Address THE G. A. 
GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chi 


‘Nickel Plated, Self-Inkin Penand P Pencil 
Stamps lated ian ain Beebe ber, only 20 cents, 

















4 Closes straight like pencil to carry in pocket 
Club of 6 different wemes to = qaerees: $1; 
8 are first-class. o umbug 
RUBBIS ER STAMP CO., New Haven, Conn. 





_ LADIES, chit your - husband 
i pons onc with a ws of 
TONS,” 
foe Ftd x m.. enna "ot 
“buttons off.” No needle, thread or 
tools required. Can be taken off and 
ju used again indefinitely. Sample card by moll. to 
Agents wanted. Write for terms. Cassgreen wi, 2 
| 1432 Pearl St., Cleveland, O., & 79 W.Madison St.,C tonge. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
difficult repairing and nickeling. Send 
2-cent stamp for catalogues and and circulars. 


p> bat Ind., will take guns, pistols, 
‘SLEEP | MY DARLING, 


watches, type-writers, scroll-saws, lathes, 
and 65 other pieces 
includin 


full sheet music size, 
Songs Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles 
(with calls), by $ hn 
etec., by mail, post-paid, for only 20 ce 


itrauss, Mendelsso Mosart, 
refunded if not satisfactory. ” HITE 








ay rn & presses, amateur photo. outfits 
and 2d-hand bicycles in p: payment for 
New Bicycles or Buggies. e make cow- 


horn handle bars and spade handles; do 





} 
WINGS” 
ond ar con % Words and Music, $ cents. L. L. 

» 329 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





‘Corcan AN’S TOLU 


Take no ‘AN sound, S 6 GUM M 


WhiteTeeth.Perfect digestion —_—— 
sweet mouth. Perfectly delicious. by mal, 40c. 
tr steven beniante- COLGAN & ph, Lon sville,Ky. 


CROUP REMEDY Bs. that 


cure Membran — Sk roprietor of 
this» medicine has used f itt 4 om private ercenine seen 

| iss rs, and in ev yery case of any kind of Croup it 
as never eer to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless, Sample with directions sent free by mail. 
| Price, 50c. pe per box. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 


ATARRH wei. 
AN BE Sear ot 
URED] Fire ecsk ian 


_DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
i DR Rl 


DAISY 


Pillow Sham Holder 


™ Large Profits. Circulars free, 
“HIGHT. DAY 





The only 
medicine 






























w. B. NU _W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover Hanover St., Bi Boston. | 


BUY THE WRINGER 3 sas 


& PURCHASE GEAR 


=a Saves half the labor of = _ 
wringers, and costs but little m 
Does not GREAS 


RET Stor ues 


W. Co., Auburn, N. Xe 


TP ANOFORTES. Unequalled i Tou 
Workmanship and Durabi lity. > me 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 














BALTIMORE : NEW YORK: | Mae MANUFAGTUR ens nee co.. 
2 & ME, Baltimore St. 12 Fifth pone N tman, M. mae tretchers ners genet 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market' Space. | with every order 


cago, Ill. } 


- SLEEP} *: 


:|SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.'nzc90' 


| brings you by mail, 3 pre epaid, a beautiful Nickel Tid 
Holder. Size 4x10 inches. /s ornamental. Every family 
—. them. Ladies, men and children, can sell them. if 
pay ty toagents, W. HASSELBACH, Box Adl, Sandusky, O. 


DL SAMPLE TREATMENT 


CATARRH ‘sxe. seas 


So Se geese is our faith that we can cure you, dear 








, that we 
h . FREE. Send 

ON ag oe I 
The great secret of the 
Bird Manna! 2 canary breeders 0 the 
Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird na will restore 
the gt enge bi will prevent their ailments, and 
restore g condition. If given during the 


the: ‘ood 
season of shedding feathers, it will in most cases 
the little musician =p h this critical 


od without 
loss of son rh Ly ot. 


on sis on receipt - = in stamps. 
druggists. 
BIRD FOOD” CO., 400 N. 34 Street, Philadoiphia, Pa. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
65O different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York City. 


TURE 


the world generating a continuous 

Electric and Magnetic current. Sci- 
ntific, |! owerful, Durable, Comfortabl 

. Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 

mp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 

le HORNE. INVENTOR, 191 WABASH Ave.. CHICAGO. 


SWEET & LASTING. 
| SACHET PERFUMERY-—Rose, Lavender, 
| Violet and Heliotrope. 25 cts. per ounce, 




















sent by return mail. Address 
THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
variety o 


Offer th: 

















Pr a. SPALDING & B 
Broadway, 108 Madisonst, 

me York. hicago. 

If so, and desire fashionable 

writing - paper at reasonable 

our stationer for 


erie Le Line 








TT OU 


2 of FIP Linen, 
It he does ae eep them 

us 3 two-cent stamps for © ae | 

| complete samples of paver, 

® | representing over 250 varie- | 


ties which we sell by the pound. } 


| Postage Is 16 cts. per Ib. U 
| Express often cheaper. | 178 tol184 Devonshire St.,Boston. 


ruse riet BIGYGLES, 


RUBBER TIRE 
NO STRONGER BIOYOLE MADE. 


A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
52 inch, Factory price, yr Our price, $40.00 
55.00; 85.00 











| 50 ry 

| 48 48 « “ “ 50ee, “ “ 88.00 
7 + 45.00; “ oe 80.00 
e ° on ara, ead 27.00 


a Quick. Also 250 second-hand wheels. Repair- 
| ing and Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 


BICYCLE BARGAINS. 


Bye choy, ATTENTION! 
WILL SELL 









STANDARD COLUMBIAS 
FOR $50; FORMER PRICE, $80. 
CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 
POPE . CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Do You Know It? 


Te, partes ust remove the cause, 
WIN HESTER’S | H PHOSPHITE or 


LIME anp 
SODA supplies the system with Oxydizable Phos. 
phorus, the deficiency of which is the proximate cause 
of ag tion. For Coughs, Bronchitis, Weak 
t Sweats, and all Throat Diseases, it 1 








an ap ote led remedy. Sold by Druggists, $1 per 
bottle. Recommended bv Physicians. —_ or cir. 
oe. iINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 162 William 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
Pther folding bustles. Be 
sure that “‘Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your v — send us 50 cts. for 5- 
apring cts. for 7spring, and 
we Ww i send, po ry by mail. 
Columbia ‘Ru iber r Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


Pp PANT! CUSTOM- 


| MADE, 
Guits, 8 $13.25 to $25. 


t,o money 








| 
| 
| 
| 













} for same; 
Send 6c. for 40 6 samples. tome ——— 
} ya and testimonials, showing ™ wha 








Ses zhe, a ti: Daticions believe in’ 


‘meast me et 
nesa. 2 Biaore +. yy 





FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75, ,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. 


:“ SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA!” 


sious humor.” Will Garteton’ me Fall 
amusing.” —Rose E£. 

th exhilarati: 
Book as outfit, by mail, $1.25. HUBBARD 
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Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifier. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 
Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than all 
others combined. 


* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.” — George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

**T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 
tion.”’— L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 

* Ayer’s gen nog and Ayer’s Pills 
are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.””—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, Ill. 


“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.”— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

“T have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 
‘ There is nothing so good for the youth- 
ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.””— 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 


“‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ prescriptions have 
been of no avail.”’”—C. F. Calhoun, 
Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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pret (et. Ribbed Barrel. 
BubberStock. Full Nickeled. 
3 in. bbl, 5 shots, wt. 10 oz. 
Pat. Shell Ejector. 
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LUE. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS « 
MADE BY A NEW PROCESS « 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT - 


Geo Upton Boston. 








LY the best goods are imitated. RAVEN 
GLoss is imitated. Ladies should 
beware of preparations represented to be “just as 
ood or better.” Insist upon having RAVEN GLoss, 
e best; contains oil; natural finish; economical. 
Allow no substituting. ’ For sale everywhere. 
Button & OTTLEY A 71 Barclay St., New York. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FoR —— 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris 
Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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